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x AMERICANS WHO MAKE YOU PROUD TO BE AN AMERICAN x 
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The Airman who challeng 


Swept by flames and wracked by explosions after an enemy attack, a 
huge U.S. Navy tanker sinks in the Pacific. In water covered by blazing oil, scores of 
crewmen fight for their lives. Before boat crews from a nearby vessel can 
reach the scene, a tiny scout plane slants down from the sky. Its pilot sets it down on 
the ocean just outside the oily inferno. Disdaining danger, he taxies up to the 
edge of the flames—tosses a line to some struggling men—tows them 
to clear water where the boats can pick them up. Again and again he goes back, 
until he has saved twenty men from fiery death. Then, even before he can be 
identified and thanked, he soars back into the sky. 


—How can any of us do enough to back up men like this? 


TO HASTEN THE FINAL VICTORY, 
KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS! PILLSBURY MILLS, imc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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When you entrust your packaging problems 
to Chase, you are not just “buying bags”— 
you are asking that your package be tailored 
to your product. 


Through 98 years of experience Chase has 
learned which materials, which styles of bags 
are best for thousands of different commodi- 
ties—that knowledge plus the ability to pro- 
duce economically any kind of commercial bag 
is getting your problem down to cases—why 
it pays to line up with Chase. 














CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE.309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6. ILL. 
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“TSMERTA” 








The baking of ISMERTA bread 


for your bakery customers day 
after day and year after year 
builds for you an inventory of 
good will in your community. 
It is a back-log of quality repu- 
tation that makes it easier to 
do business, just as ISMERTA 


makes it so much easier to bake 


good bread. 


Ismerta makes it easier to do your 
baking as you want to do it. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI | 
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BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
in OUR TWENTY-FOUR YEARS - 

























HOW ARE YOU PLANNING? 


F you are planning a new plant, you must 
think of its location, size and efficiency. It 
must be a competitive mill to make it respond 


best to your good business efforts. 


You probably already heve decided where 
it should be. Perhaps we can help you de- 
cide how big and how good it should be built. 


Our many years of building mills and 
elevators give us a background of experience 
that often reveals to you how your ideas can 


be made more efficient and competitive. 


It costs you nothing to talk with us. It 
may pay you large dividends through the 
years to study these ideas with our engineers 
before you lay the foundations. 


* 


— JONES- HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade —_—_— 
—_—_—. 1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI —— 
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Named for a famous 
Indian Chief.... 


SLEEPY @ EYE flours have been doing their duty 
day after day for over half a century in bake-shops large and small all over the country. 


With the tremendous changes in freight rate structure and in flour distributing 
methods, with the consequent decline of the Northwest as an economical milling center, 
SLEEPY @ EYE flours, originally milled in Sleepy Eye, Minn., have for the past dec- 
ade been milled-in-transit at St. Louis. 


The old SLEEPY @ EYE standards of milling have been strictly adhered to and 
improved upon in our St. Louis mill. The result is strong, pure spring wheat flours 
of unsurpassed quality. The maintenance of SLEEPY @ EYE as pure spring wheat 
flours permits the baker who wants to blend them with other flours to do so on an exact 


percentage basis not possible with other so-called spring flours. 


The highest grades of Southwestern hard winter wheat and cake flours can be 
shipped from our St. Louis mills in the same car with SLEEPY @ EYE spring wheat 


flour. 


SLEEPY @ EYE BRANDS 
®ScOUT ® CHIEF ® BRAVE ® SQUAW ® MUSTANG 
each a different flour 


THE SLEEPY 4% EYE MILLS 
Division 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S DEPLETED 


London, Eng.—The present and 
near future European food situation, 
always a vital subject of comment 
and discussion, received more atten- 
tion than usual during the week end- 
ing March 24 for various reasons. 
First and foremost, there were the 
criticisms in the American press, 
leveled against Great Britain for 
holding alleged “vast stocks” of food 
(multiplied by 100%), which she was 
accused of hoarding for selfish and 
political reasons, and of refusing to 
distribute to the hungry of Europe. 
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On the other hand, it was claimed 
the people of the United States were 
facing “shortages” and even “scar- 
city,” and being told to tighten their 
belts in order to provide Europe, in- 
cluding Great Britain, with food- 
stuffs. This was the canard. Then 


came the killing of canard by Mr. 
Churchill in the House of Commons. 
He explained that the 700,000,000 
tons of food in Britain’s storehouses, 
as claimed by the American press, is 
actually less than 6,000,000 tons, in- 
stocks, and 


cluding wholesalers’ 
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FOOD STOCKS 


within the next three months 1,250,- 
000 tons from this store will be dis- 
tributed among the liberated coun- 
tries of Europe. He further pointed 
out that these stocks of food had 
been built up by foresight and self- 
denial over five years and under fre- 
quent bombardment. Also, he point- 


ed out, that the misleading state- ~ 


ments had been made by the Ameri- 
can press and did not emanate from 
the government of the United States. 

Another factor in food front news 
was the announcement of the ap- 
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proaching visit of Col. Llewellin, the 
British Minister of Food, to Wash. 
ington, to discuss food supplies, 
which aroused keen interest and 
comment. Meat, not wheat, seems 
to be the greatest problem of the 
moment and the British public has 
been warned that their meat ration 
may be cut. It is already only one 
pound per person per week. The 
Minister of Production will accom. 
pany Col. Llewellin to Washington, 
for in addition to a food problem in 
Europe, there is a clothing problem, 
for which American aid is also need. 
ed. It is understood that the food 
question, in its international and home 
aspects, will shortly be debated in 
Parliament, it being held in many 
quarters that the food question needs 
reviewing on the highest level in 
London, Washington and the liber. 
ated capitals and a co-ordinated pro- 
gram, as fair and generous as pos- 
sible, put into operation without de- 
lay. 

To prove how entirely unfounded 
and fantastic are the ideas prevalent 
in America as to the size of food 
stocks in the United Kingdom, both 
the trade and the lay press point out 
that many millions of pounds of 
meat, fats, wheat and flour have been 
withdrawn from British emergency 
stocks for dispatch to the liberated 
countries of Europe and even to Rus- 
sia. United Kingdom food also has 
been provided in considerable quan- 
tities to the United States’ forces in 
Britain. In 1942, it is stated, United 
States’ forces received more beef 
from Australia and New Zealand 
than was shipped from the United 
States to the United Kingdom ‘under 
lend-lease. Few Americans have any 
conception of how frugal and dull 
the British diet is today compared 
with their own, although the general 
standard of nutrition in Britain to- 
day is better than it was in 1939. 
This is due to the remarkably fine 
job the government has done in the 
selection and distribution of the food 
available. 

In addition to foodstuffs for human 
consumption, for which the only sure 
source of supply is North America, 
all the liberated countries of Europe 
need very substantial quantities of 
feedingstuffs for the re-establishment 
of their livestock herds. It is esti- 
mated by the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration 
that in the 12 months ended March, 
1944, Germany imported from the 
occupied and Axis countries no less 
than 10,000,000 tons of foodstuffs. 
Moreover, it is estimated that 50% 
of the agricultural territory of these 
countries has been devastated by 
battles and aerial bombardment and 
a large part of Holland by salt water 
floodings. This means dependence on 
outside sources of ‘supply for some 
time to come. Therefore, taking a 
long view of the foodstuffs situation, 
tightened belts in Great Britain and 
North America will have to be the 
prevailing mode this year in order 
that as much help as possible may 
be given to the hungry people of 
Europe. 








BREAD IS°TMWE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRENCH PROSPECTS POOR 

Washington, D. C.—Little hope for 
a substantial wheat crop in France 
this season is held by the United 
States Department of Commerce. 
The department said the neglected 
land was in poor condition, there was 
no fuel to be spared for mechanical 
cultivation, and virtually all livestock 
has been taken by the Germans. 
Normal wheat production in France 
ran about 290,000,000 bus annually. 
About nine tenths of the yield went 
to domestic use. 
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HE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 









































In these times it is particularly important to buy wheat from 
those who know. Our experience may be valuable to you. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 

FRANK A. THEIS, President @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
ry i nRMAN ee present experienced management. 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 






The Quality Insurance in 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR 


In the long run costs 












you nothing, pays you 





handsomely. 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


THERE IS Something ‘New IN FLOUR 


There is something new in flour—bakers are enthusiastic in their praise 
of PIKES PEAK HIGH ALTITUDE FLOUR. They find the wide 
tolerance and dependable uniformity of this fine flour go a long way 
toward easing their wartime production problems. Let our representative 
tell you the story of the newest and one of the best flours ever offered 
the baking industry. It will take very little time and you will find it 
interesting and informative. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS 


Seruing the Gakenrs of America for ouen $8 years 
THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO, 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
For Gakers.. PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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Movement of Grain Under Permits in Latest Ver- 

ion of ODT Order for Western Grain Districts 
—Effective Date Expected May 1 


though final terms of the order are not yet written, indica- 
re that the permit system for controlling rail movement of 
und grain products in and from western territory will be 
itially modified from the proposals presented to the indus- 
n Minneapolis and Kansas City by the Office of Defense 


yortation. 


veral changes have been under consideration in the past few 
yut the present plan would not include grain products in the 

system. According to present indications, the car permit 
ls would be applied only to northwestern grain movement 
d to terminals and outbound to eastern territory—to expedite 
vheat movement down the Great Lakes—and on grain move- 
from Kansas City east to a certain specified territory. In 


‘espects grain cars will move without permits. 


It is probable 


e order will be delayed until the latter part of this week and 
will become effective May 1 

s understood that the pressure for the permit action comes from army 
and is generally opposed by the carriers who believe that permit con- 
e too rigid for good railroad operation and only create another set of 


IS aS a consequence. 


til the terms of the order are finally decided on by government and 
i supervisory agencies, the scope of the regulation might be subject 


ier changes. 
variation in the application 
permit plan between the 
est and Southwest arises out 
rences in the grain. situation. 
Northwest there are no sub- 
terminal stocks of grain on 
the Commodity Credit Corp. 
iw to fill its army wheat re- 
ants. CCC stocks are scat- 
n small lots throughout the 
y and that agency is making 
purchases. This wheat must 
smbled at Duluth for move- 
lown the lakes. Mill wheat 
in the Northwest are very 
nd mills are heavily dependent 
1 grain movement from the 
estimated in the Northwest 
would be necessary to move 
0,000,000 bus of wheat month- 
ike care of the flour mills and 
ny wheat preferences. Under 
boxcar supply conditions that 
leave very few cars for other 
ss. The trade estimates that 
5,000,000 bus monthly would 
led for mills in the Minneap- 
Juluth and southern Min- 
areas and about 6,000,000 for 
ffalo section, with the addi- 
),000,000 bus going to the Com- 
Credit Corp. for the army 
export program. 
the sarhe time boxcars are 
in the Northwest, percentage 
cars to ownership on north- 
n railroads being only about 
97%, compared with levels as 
s 86% on some southwestern 
In the Southwest, too, wheat 
Ss at terminals and subtermi- 
re fairly substantial and the 
as more concentrated supplies 
ch to draw for its gulf ship- 
of army wheat. 


Trade Objections 


sition to the original wide- 
control plan was voiced by the 
and grain products industries 





at Kansas City and Minneapolis last 
week. The industries felt that a 
permit system would not do anything 
substantial to solve the critical traf- 
fic problem which can only be met 
with more boxcars. 

Some steps in the latter direction 
were taken April 13, when the AAR 
ordered southern and eastern carriers 
to deliver 1,950 empty boxcars daily 





to western gateways, compared with 
the previous delivery level of around 
1,400. At the Senate hearing last 
week, Col. J. M. Johnson, head of 
the ODT, said that he would seek 
an Interstate Commerce Commission 
service order to compel such ex- 
panded deliveries if the higher level 
were not reached by April 20 under 
the AAR rule. 

While scattered improvement in 
car receipts at some western termin- 
als was reported this week and are 
likely to continue under the new reg- 
ulations, yet many trade observers 
believe that a car return level of 
2,500 daily is needed to meet the 
western grain traffic load. That 
such a level is beyond the ability 
of eastern railroads to meet has been 
the contention of the ODT officials, 
who point out that the heavy war in- 
dustry requirements in eastern in- 
dustrial centers cannot be jeopard- 
ized by abrupt and heavy withdraw- 
als of cars from eastern lines. 

Observers in the trade believe that 
a point has been reached where 
army officials must decide whether 
they prefer to have heavy wheat 
and flour requirements ahead of some 

(Continued on page 29.) 
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C. J. PATTERSON MOVING 
TO EXPANDED QUARTERS 


Kansas City, Mo.—The C. J. Pat- 
terson Co. is moving May 15 to the 
Plaza Hall Building, 4722 Broadway, 
Kansas City, where a laboratory is 
being installed in conjunction with 
the general offices. The bakery serv- 
ice company, which was started last 
year, has expanded to the point 
where its space in the Dwight Build- 
ing was insufficient. Mr. Patterson 
also wished to enlarge his laboratory 
and bring the activities together in 
the same building. 





W. C. DOYLE, MICHIGAN 
MILL PRESIDENT, DIES 


—~<o— 


Suffers Heart Attack on Business 
Trip to Chicago Prior to Open- 
ing of New Plant 


Chicago, Ill.—William C. Doyle, 
president and general manager of 
the King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., 
died at St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, 
April 21, from a heart attack. He 
was 54 years of age. 

Mr. Doyle had come to Chicago 
two days before on business and was 
not feeling well on his arrival. The 
following morning he was taken to 
the hospital. 

In the past few weeks, Mr. Doyle 
had been engaged in preparations for 
the opening of the company’s new 
mill in Lowell, replacing a plant 
which had burned, and the mill was 
scheduled to begin operations this 
week. Besides the new mill exten- 
sive improvements were made in the 
water power equipment of the plant. 

Surviving Mr. Doyle are his widow, 
two sons and a brother. One of the 
sons, King Doyle, is with the navy 
in the Pacific area and the other son, 
Ronald, 15, is at home. 

Active in civic and milling organi- 
zations, Mr. Doyle was a former pres- 
ident of the Michigan Millers Asso- 
ciation, and served on several com- 
mittees of the Millers National Fed- 
eration at various times. He was 
a leader in community affairs and a 
few years ago was head of the Lowell 
summer festival which attracts a 
large attendance each year. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


POSTWAR PLANNING 


Evansville, Ind. — Approximately 
100 supervisors of Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., met at Evansville April 18 to 
discuss postwar merchandising and 
advertising policies. 











Senate Investigators Hear Testimony 
on Chaotic Boxcar Shortage in West 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of The 
; Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C. — Millers’ need 
for boxcars was outlined before the 
Interstate Commerce Committee of 
the Senate last week by Herman 
Fakler, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, who said flour 
millers have been asked to step up 
production in 1945 by approximately 
10% over last year, but the indus- 
try will be unable to reach that goal 
without assistance in meeting man- 
power and transportation problems. 

Describing transportation as_ the 
most critical of the two problems, 
Mr. Fakler declared that without re- 
lief of this shortage millers will not 
be able to meet present requirements 
much longer, to say nothing of the 
increases requested. 

Pointing out that the industry has 
capacity to produce about 300,000,- 
000 sacks of flour in 1945, Mr. Fakler 
said that if this level is to be reached 
“at least 3,000 additional men will be 
required, assuming no further inroads 
on present manpower. In addition, 


it has been estimated that 565,000 
boxcars will be required for outbound 
flour, granular flour and millfeed, 
400,000 of which would be required 
for outbound flour and granular flour 
and 165,000 for outbound millfeed. If 
this number of boxcars can be pro- 
vided, the industry can, in the 
opinion of experienced industry men, 
move the necessary inbound wheat 
into the mills. 

“Just about a month ago,” Mr. 
Fakler testified, “I had an occasion 
to make a quick survey of the entire 
industry to determine the effect of 
the then critical boxcar situation on 
the operations of the industry. I 
found in all sections of the industry 
varying degrees of transportation 
shortages which resulted in a curtail- 
ment of the flow of wheat to the mills 
and of flour and feed from the mills. 
In many cases the situation was so 
critical that mills had to shut down 
sometimes for ‘one, two or even three 
days a week. Within the past month 
the situation has not improved so far 
as outbound shipments are concerned, 
and has become worse for inbound 
shipments of wheat to the extent that 


supplies of wheat in mill elevators are 
at a dangerously low level. 

“Mills are buying wheat wherever 
they can with no hope of immediate 
delivery, but each sale has a nota- 
tion ‘For Delivery G.K.W.’ Flour 
shipments from the Pacific Coast to 
Hawaii for the account of the War 
Food Administration have been de- 
layed for at least a month because 
of the inability of the Pacific Coast 
mills to get wheat from Montana 
which is necessary for the particular 
flour purchased and required for 
Hawaii. WFA and the Army as well 
are experiencing increased difficulty 
in getting shipments of flour already 
purchased, and are meeting with 
great reluctance on the part of mill- 
ers to make any further commit- 
ments because of the transportation 
uncertainties. 

“Even if more manpower were 
made available, but no relief on trans- 
portation were afforded, the indus- 
try will be unable to meet present re- 
quirements very much longer to say 
nothing of meeting additional require- 
ments. On the other hand, if no re- 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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FEBRUARY MILLING ACTIVITY 
RATE HIGHEST OF CROP YEAR 


Percentage of Capacity Operated on Regular Flour 
Reaches 76.1% — Output Gains Over Previous 
Year Resumed After Two Months’ Lapse 


Flour production stepped up in 
February, according to the report 
of the Bureau of the Census issued 
last week. Rate of operations was 
the highest for the year, although 
actual volume of production was be- 
low the peak because of the short 
month. 

March production likewise exceed- 
ed the level of a year ago, weekly 
reports of mills to The Northwestern 
Miller indicate. 

The February output of flour re- 
ported by the census bureau amount- 
ed to 20,137,582 sacks, compared 
with 20,009,677 a year ago, and 19,- 
168,741 two years ago. This repre- 
sented a rate of 76.1% of capacity, 
compared with 73.3 a year ago. In 
January, 1945, rate of activity was 
73.7%. The February figure was 
the highest since January, 1944. 

In addition, mills turned out 1,- 
585,446 sacks of granular flour in 
February, compared with 1,399,963 
a year ago and 1,213,293 in the pre- 
ceding month. The granular flour 
figure was the best since last No- 
vember. 

The cumulative total of regular 
flour production for the first eight 
months of the current crop year is 
162,590,325 sacks, compared with 
161,257,794 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of the previous year, a gain of 
about 1%. Rate of activity has av- 
eraged 70.3% so far, compared with 
69.8 in the like period of the pre- 
ceding crop year. 

Mills ground 46,892,508 bus of 
wheat in February, about 450,000 
bus more than a year earlier. For 
the crop year so far, mill wheat con- 
sumption has totaled 377,576,075 bus, 
an increase of 3,775,000 over the like 
months of the previous season. In 
addition, there were about 5,000,000 
bus more wheat used for granular 
flour in those months this year. 

Mills in February averaged 139.7 


bus of wheat per sack of flour, com- 
pared with 139.3 a year ago. The 
crop year average is 139.3, against 
139.1 last year. 

Millfeed production amounted to 
407,903 tons in February, compared 
with 399,692 a year ago. Since the 
crop year began, mills have turned 
out 48,748 tons more feed than in the 
like period of the preceding year. 
In addition, there were 28,850 tons 
more feed produced from alcohol 
grits output. Mills averaged 40.5 
lbs of offal per sack of flour, where- 
as a year ago that ratio was 39.9. 
The average for the year so far is 
40.1 lbs against 39.8 a year ago. 

Kansas continued to lead the indi- 
vidual states in flour production, 
turning out 15% of the total com- 
pared with 15.3 in the preceding 
month and 17.1 a year earlier.. Min- 
nesota was in second place with 
12.5% against 12.7 in the previous 


month and 11.2 a year ago. New 
York, in third place, accounted for 
11.8% of the total, compared with 
10.4 and 13.1. Missouri turned out 
8.6% of the total, the same as in 
the preceding month and compared 
with 8.1% a year earlier. : 

Texas produced 6.5% of the total, 
against 6.8 and 6.6. Illinois output 
represented 5.8% the same as the 
preceding month and compared with 
5.5 a year ago. 

Other states that increased their 
percentage of the total production in 
February over a year ago were Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Iowa, 
Michigan, North Dakota, Colorado, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. 


States which had lower percent-. 


ages included: Ohio, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee, Indiana, Montana, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, North Carolina and 
Georgia. 

Reports were received from 898 
firms operating 1,024 mills with a 
daily capacity of 1,149,832 sacks. Of 
this group 77 mills with a daily ca- 
pacity of 30,523 sacks were idle. 
Some 992 mills included in this re- 
port produced 93.4% of the total 
reported production in the 1939 cen- 
sus of manufactures. Since the sum- 
mary for the current month includes 
32 additional mills, it may be inferred 
that the February production repre- 
sents at least 95% of the national 
total. 





Bureau of Census Makes High 
Estimate of 1944 Flour Output 


An estimate of total regular flour 
production of 255,208,118 sacks for 
1944 has been made by .the Bureau 
of the Census on the basis of calcula- 
tions from the monthly census re- 
ports in relation to the 1939 bien- 
nial census of manufactures. 

This is by far the largest estimate 
of all flour production that has been 
made and represents a gain of 37,- 
000,000 sacks over the 1939 level. 

The monthly census reports are less 
complete than the biennial census, 
representing around 1,000 mills com- 
pared with some 1,872 flour mills in 
operation which reported in the 1939 
census. In making its estimate for 
the total amount of all flour pro- 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce announces 
statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months. These returns include 
only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 9,800 or more sacks of flour 


annually. 


For January, 1945, 898 companies report 1,024 mills, of which 67, with daily capacity 
of 29,178 sacks, were idle. Of the 1,024 mills which reported detailed production data at 
the biennial census of manufacturers, 1939, 992 accounted for 93.4% of the total wheat 


flour, 218,282,705 sacks, reported for that year. 


In addition, 32 of these mills consumed 


2,886,408 bus of wheat in the production of 1,213,293 sacks of granular flour and 51,860,- 


423 lbs of offal. 


Lbs Pct. of 

wheat total 

Production———————, Daily wheat per capac- 

Month and year Mills re- Wheat Wheat flour ca- sack ity op- 

1945— porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, Ibs pacity, sacks of flour erated 

oo) es 1,024 46,892,508 20,137,582 815,806,585 1,149,832 139.7 76.1 

Cs Area 1,024 51,287,310 21,997,511 894,085,489 1,147,837 139.9 73.7 
1944— 

December ........ 1,020 46,485,337 19,975,952 807,182,676 1,145,494 139.6 69.8 

November ....... 1,015 48,010,744 20,680,566 828,572,820 1,142,782 139.3 72.4 

SNNEE i ce csees's 1,014 49,424,331 21,320,193 849,492,398 1,144,939 139.1 71.6 

September. ...... 1,010 46,462,958 20,061,351 795,782,892 1,144,511 139.0 70.1 

UBUSt ..ceeeeeee 1,006 46,670,552 20,146,857 798,575,298 1,143,982 139.0 65.2 

SUF iveccccccces 1,002 42,342,335 18,270,313 725,247,719 1,143,043 139.1 63.9 

FUME  ccccccsccces 41,359,521 17,826,446 713,902,324 1,138,441 139.2 60.2 

Cee 975 41,984,215 18,117,189 728,569,472 1,138,899 139.0 61.2 

PAGER Ss vrscccccces 975 40,972,352 17,714,445 701,801,527 1,144,498 138.8 61.9 

Maroh .sccccccee 977 46,019,888 19,846,083 793,659,144 1,136,919 139.1 64.7 

February ........ 981 46,441,265 20,009,677 799,385,527 1,136,739 139.3 73.3 

January ........-. 981 52,063,318 22,400,359 901,486,003 1,135,807 139.5 78.9 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 768 IDENTICAL MILLSt . 

ct. 

Lbsof Lbsof of ca- 

r— Production——, Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 

Wheat Wheat Wheat flourca- persack persack oper- 

February— ground, bus flour, sacks offal, lbs pacity, sacks of flour of flour ated 

Serre 45,372,449 19,496,792 788,803,423 1,048,260 139.6 40.5 80.9 

BOGE on c.cvcesrie 45,240,005 19,500,000 778,125,949 1,042,553 139.2 39.9 77.9 

BOOS Vivevectee 23,249,537 18,736,144 734,057,811 1,028,555 138.5 39.2 75.9 

Oo See 37,285,582 15,877,434 635,706,316 1,008,057 140.9 40.0 68.5 

|} er Se 34,507,334 14,932,911 593,176,438 993,216 138.6 39.7 65.4 


tThe “identical” mills included in the above table are those which have reported regu- 


larly for each year since 1941. 


As the production by these mills accounted for 96.8% of 


the 20,137,582 sacks of regular wheat flour production reported by a total of 1,024 mills for 
February, 1945, the annual comparisons are fully significant. During February, 16 of these 
mills, with a daily capacity of 3,693 sacks, were idle. 


duction, the bureau based its calcu- 
lations on the output of 896 estab- 
lishments which reported in _ ail 
months of 1944 and also were in- 
cluded in the general census of man- 
ufactures in 1939. 

In 1944 this group of 896 mills pro- 
duced a total of 234,484,919 sacks, 
representing a gain of 16.9% over 
the 200,567,948 sacks which they re- 
ported in 1939. In 1939, their pro- 
duction accounted for 91.9% of the 
total of flour produced in that year 
as reported in the general census. 
On the assumption that this group 
of 896 mills continued to produce 
91.9% of the total flour in 1944, the 
census bureau makes its estimate of 
255,208,000 sacks of regular flour for 
1944. Computed production for 1943 
and other intervening years was de- 
veloped in the same manner, the 
bureau’s report says. 

While in the absence of a general 
census report, the bureau’s calcula- 
tions possibly may be as good as any 
other that can be made, it seems 
more likely the final computed total 
is substantially too high. 

It is unlikely that conditions among 
small mills in the past five years 
since 1939 have remained the same, 
or that the larger commercial mills 
are now producing only the same per- 
centage of the total as they were in 
1939. 

Since the twenties, the number and 
activity of small mills has been de- 
creasing steadily and the larger com- 
mercial mills have been making a 
constantly larger percentage of the 
total flour output. Since the war 
began the unfavorable influences for 
small mills have intensified further, 
and their number has shrunk at an 
even faster rate than before. The 
unfavorable circumstances are these: 

1.—A substantial portion of the in- 
creased flour business has come from 
army and lend-lease purchases of 
flour, which are beyond the reach of 
smaller mills. 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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GRANULAR FLOUR UP 
IN FEBRUARY REPORT 


Production Reaches 1,585,446, the 
Best Level Since Last Novem- 
ber—32 Mills Engaged 


An upswing in granular flour pro- 
duction took place in February, out- 
put of that product rising to 1,585,- 
446 sacks, the best total since last 
November. In the preceding month, 
production was only 1,213,293, and a 
year ago it was 1,399,963 sacks. 

The cumulative total production of 
grits for alcohol for the crop year 
so far is 12,480,059 sacks, compared 
with 9,992,290 in the like period of 
the preceding year. 

Feed production from granular 
flour operations totaled 33,628 tons 
in February, compared with 25,930 in 
the preceding month and 28,133 a 
year ago. . The crop year’s total so 
far is 254,764 tons, against 225,914 
in the similar period a year ago. 

These mills used 3,743,052 bus of 
wheat in February, compared with 
2,886,408 in the preceding month and 
3,270,846 a year ago. For the past 
eight months, alcohol grits have ab- 
sorbed 29,347,626 bus of wheat, 
against 24,162,795 a year ago. 

There were 32 mills engaged in 
this type of operation in February. 
Ten of these mills produced that 
product exclusively. 

The following table shows the rec- 
ord of granular flour production by 
months since the program was for- 
mally begun: 


Wheat Granular Mill- 

No. ground flour feed 

Month mills bus sacks tons 
1945— 

January .. 32 2,886,408 1,213,293 25,980 


February .. 32 3,743,052 1,585,446 33,628 











Totals 6,629,460 2,798,739 59,608 
1944— 
December.. 34 3,230,994 1,369,527 27,578 
November... 31 3,774,889 1,599,148 32,275 
October ... 34 4,232,948 1,805,400 37,005 
September.. 40 4,481,328 1,904,587 38,983 
August .... 36 3,715,935 1,595,198 31,492 
SUS bc ccse 32 3,282,072 1,407,460 27,876 
SUMP vavitate 35 3,792,534 1,626,261 31,928 
) | See en 33 4,151,030 1,804,183 34,653 
APP .ccves 32 3,697,872 1,595,601 31,645 
March .... 30 3,662,093 1,576,802 31,793 
February .. 29 3,270,846 1,399,963 28,134 
January... 28 3,352,118 1,402,649 30,547 
Totals . 44,644,159 19,086,779 383,909 
1943— 
December... 28 2,603,201 1,098,653 23,165 
November... 25 2,357,267 998,217 21,018 
October ... 28 2,754,777 1,174,174 24,146 
September... 31 2,988,834 1,250,328 27,053 
August .... 30 3,299,254 1,335,943 32,411 
TAY: wcccve 37 3,536,496 1,332,363 39,238 
SORO .iciers 45 5,636,532 2,051,461 66,872 
eee ee 43 4,859,106 1,770,293 57,453 
April cocci 40 3,762,109 1,372,650 44,204 
March .... 35 3,866,545 1,419,316 45,037 
February .. 28 2,164,206 790,918 25,458 
January ... 18 1,781,175 648,093 21,099 
Totals . 39,336,502 15,242,409 426,154 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. 0. WRIGHT OPERATING 
AS FLOUR DISTRIBUTOR 


Chicago, Ill—E. O. Wright, who 
announced in February that the plant 
of the Wisconsin Milling Co., Me- 
nomonie, Wis., would close after 90 
years of operation, will continue in 
business as a flour distributor. 

He will operate as the Wisconsin 
Milling Co., with offices in the same 
place and has made arrangements 
with mills in Minneapolis to fill his 
orders. Mr. Wright will be able to 
market all grades of flour formerly 
manufactured by the Wisconsin Mill- 
ing Co. 

Mr. Wright became manager of the 
Wisconsin Milling Co. in 1906, and 
later became president. He operated 
the business successfully, but this 
year he decided to close the mill due 
to changing economic conditions. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Action Expected on Flour Subsidy 





SENATE APPROVAL TO FOLLOW 
COMMITTEE REPORT QUICKLY 


Delay Proves Handicap to Government Flour Purchases 
in Past Week as More Mills Reached Fully 
Booked Position—Sales Upswing Likely 


Washington, D. C.—Delay in en- 
acting legislation to continue the 
flour subsidy beyond June 30 is ex- 
pected to be ended this week, with 
prospects the Senate banking and 
currency committee will take up the 
special measure passed by the House 
some time ago and indications are 
that Senate approval of the bill would 
be forthcoming quickly thereafter. 

The Senate committee was sched- 
uled to consider the House bill, H.R. 
2775, on April 24, having postponed 
this action a week because of cir- 
cumstances arising out of the death 
of President Roosevelt and the in- 
auguration of President Truman. 

The delay in the subsidy legisla- 
tion reached a point in the past week 
where it was creating serious diffi- 
culties for mills in handling govern- 
ment flour business. With less than 
70 days until June 30, the expiration 
date of the original subsidy legisla- 
tion, many milling companies had 
unfilled bookings of that amount or 
more which had to be ground out 
before that expiration date for self- 
protection. 

With full running time accounted 
for, these mills could not take on 
additional business for shipment be- 
fore that date and were unwilling to 
sell beyond because of the uncer- 
tainty about continuation of the gov- 
ernment flour payments. 

As the interval to June 30 short- 
ened, other mills fell into this class 
and the number of plants which still 
had some leeway to book flour de- 
creased daily. 

Commenting on the subsidy delay 
last week, the Millers National Fed- 
eration said: 

“Reports have reached us within 
the last day or two that some sales 
for delivery beyond June 30, 1945, 
have been made recently. We have 
no way of checking these reports 
but they come from reliable sources. 
We cannot draw millers’ attention 
too forcefully to the fact that ex- 
tension of the flour subsidy program 
has not yet been accomplished. Ac- 
tion must be taken either by the 
Senate on H.R. 2775 which has al- 
ready passed the House, or the House 
must take action on S. 502 which has 
passed the Senate. These are inde- 
pendent measures. We cannot be 
completely assured of a continuation 





CCC LIMITS FEED 
WHEAT QUOTAS 
Washington, D. C.—Until fur- 
ther notice the Commodity Credit 
Corp. has discontinued feed 
wheat allocations to all sections 
except the Pacific Coast states 
and Nevada, Idaho, Utah and 
Arizona. Unfilled allocation. cer- 
tificates for February and March 
for all areas will be honored, 
however, transportation permit- 
ting. 


of the flour subsidy program beyond 
June 30 until one or the other of 
these measures is passed by both 
houses and is signed by the Presi- 
dent.” 

Although there is some difference 
of opinion on the reaction of flour 
buyers to the final passage of sub- 
sidy legislation, an improvement in 
sales is expected by a majority of 
millers. It is felt that many buyers 
will want to cover some requirements 
for after June 30, the date beyond 
which the milling industry generally 
has not been willing to sell, while 
there probably are some others 
whose needs are not fully covered 
to that date. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BUYS MACHINE PATTERNS 

Leavenworth, Kansas. — All pat- 
terns, jigs, dies, templates, drawings, 
patents, records and other articles 
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acquired by General Mills, Inc., at 
the time it purchased the Great 
Western Manufacturing Co. have 
been sold by General Mills, Inc., 
to J. E. Baker and E. C. Schroeder, 
owners of the Great Western Mil 
Supply Co., successors to the Great 
Western Mfg. Co., it has been an- 
nounced. The mill supply house will 
continue to offer engineering service 
and will provide the same line of 
equipment and supplies formerly 
made and sold by the manufacturing 
company. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


K. K. SMITH NAMED HEAD 
OF FORT WORTH EXCHANGE 


Fort Worth, Texas.—Killough K. 
Smith, assistant manager of the 
grain division of the Kimbell Mill- 
ing Co., has been elected president 
of the Fort Worth Grain and Cotton 
Exchange for the ensuing year. 

At the annual election held April 
17, John N. Greenman was elected 
vice president, succeeding the late 
Abe A. Hart. W. W. Manning, W. 
P. Bomar, M. C. Rall, G. E. Granz 
and W. O. Brackett were elected as 
directors. 

The directors named E. B. Wooten 
as secretary for his  thirty-eighth 
consecutive term. W. O. Brackett 
was appointed treasurer. 











Federation Directors View Current 
and Postwar Flour Milling Problems 


Chicago, Ill—Newly elected direc- 
tors of the Millers National Federa- 
tion are in session here this week in 
sort of a concentrated convention, 
replacing the mass meeting usually 
held. at this time of the year but now 
under the ban of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. Various ques- 
tions of industry importance are un- 
der consideration. 

On April 24 the board attended 
and participated in a meeting of the 
federation’s postwar planning com- 
mittee, which was devoted to milling 
problems of long range importance 
rather than the immediate questions 
scheduled for discussion at the 
board’s annual session on the follow- 
ing day. Harry A. Bullis, president 
of General Mills, Inc., heads the com- 
mittee. The subject matter was ar- 
ranged under these discussion points: 

What can be done to maintain and 
stimulate postwar flour exports? 

What will be the flour milling ca- 
pacity after the war, and how much 
of this will be excess? 

What will be the postwar situation 
as to industry controls and regula- 
tion? 

How can millers best handle prob- 
lems of re-employing returning vet- 
erans? 

What are the prospects for family 
flour business under postwar condi- 
tions? 

What will be the postwar situation 
within the baking industry? 

What can be done by the milling 
industry to improve sales practices 
and bring about more efficient man- 
agement of milling units? 

It was announced some time ago 
that in lieu of the annual conven- 
tion there would be regional meet- 
ings under the auspices of the fed- 
eration. The dates of two such 
meetings have been set—May 9 at 


Fort Worth and May 10 at Wichita. 
Others will be scheduled in the near 
future. 

In several areas, regional meetings 
as such will not be scheduled, but 
the federation will co-operate with 
local associations in their usual sum- 
mer meetings. This will be the case 
with the Oklahoma Millers Associa- 
tion, which is to meet in Oklahoma 
City on May 25; with the North Pa- 
cific Millers Association, which is to 
meet in Portland on June 12; and 
the Michigan Millers Association, 
which is to meet on June 22. 

Millers who are located in the 
areas served by these meetings are 
invited to attend and participate. 


395,470,815 Lbs of 
Flour Sold Under 
Export Subsidy 


Washington, D. C.—Through April 
20, exporters had reported to Com- 
modity Credit Corp. export sales of 
flour under the Wheat Flour Export 
Program aggregating 395,470,815 lbs, 
equivalent to approximately 9,293,500 
bus of wheat. 

Totals by destination countries are 
as follows: 





Flour (lbs) 
SS Sa ne ire a eee oer 197,418,070 
BEA. bee a0 e360 DED EW CON bD.08 0 Oo 17,213,666 
Netherlands West Indies ...... 1,903,973 
Dominican Republic ........... 2,758,800 
British Virgin Islands ......... 20,000 
EL 805.0 8.6. n:0 os. vseee 6 ob aes 485,400 
(ESS Sere eae eee ee ee 35,675,331 
Se eee ree rer 35,358,685 
WEEE - 4% o's.0.b S Kelas tiv keene ss 35,407,550 
TE Fc cortebdivveseeve tees 11,892,460 
EE ee seen te 1,336,683 
CE. Woe st ese ve 6 8% see ao 14,121,693 
TIES. o3'o-5' 5 ¢ Sows e bibs Gee 6 OOS 11,029,350 
BE DRIVRGSE oc ve cece seccccses 9,640,833 
(a | | Serre rere eh et ao 6,997,264 
POON BN 8G TAC Ss ceed eicr eres 4,366,237 
British Honduras 3,813,300 
TT CGO CEES PEE 1,385,940 
Newfoundland ............-2++6% 198,875 
Spanish Morocco and Tangier .. 4,172,720 
MOPOCCO 2... cccccccccevcevccces 65,850 
POPOL. boc ive ci cevcocreccccess 200,000 
PTE: ii bos Sk sic ceeweceveseses 1,650 
Belgian Congo ....scccscsesons 5,000 
BOGEN © ce ioic bc ce sWsbeoecesenee's 990 
PATABUBY ovcccccrccceescvccves 495 

395,470,815 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


K. C. FIRM MOVES OFFICE 

Kansas City, Mo. — International 
Export & Import Co., Inc., has moved 
from 936 to 1036 Board of Trade 
Building, in this city. Manager of 
the company is R. Andrade. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENRICHMENT BILL SIGNED 
BY GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 


Albany, N. Y.—Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey has signed the bill requiring 
enrichment of all white flour and 
bread sold in New York state. The 
law will become effective Jan. 1, 1946. 

New York was the eleventh state 
to approve the uniform enrichment 
bill, sponsored by the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. 








Truman Has Milling Connection 


*K * > 


* 2 * 


President's Brother-in-Law Is Waggoner - Gates Secretary 


One of the busiest men in Inde- 
pendence, Mo., during the last two 
weeks has been Frank G. Wallace, 
secretary of Waggoner-Gates Mill- 
ing Co. Mr. Wallace has been an- 
swering the telephone. 

Reason for the sudden flood of 
calls to Mr. Wallace is that he is 
now brother-in-law of the President 
of the United States. His sister, 
Bess Wallace, is wife of the presi- 
dent, and since the Trumans and 
the Wallaces have lived in Inde- 
pendence nearly their entire lives, 
the relatives are very close and Mr. 
Wallace can tell you what you want 
to know about the new head of the 
nation. 

He simply says, however, that 
Harry Truman is modest, sincere and 
capable. That he knows of no man 





more loyal to his friends or devoted 
to his family. He thinks he will do 
all right as president, and points out 
that perhaps no man in history has 
ever been thrown into a more im- 
portant job at a more critical time. 

President Truman is familiar with 
the milling business and its troubles 
from the long visits he has had with 
Mr. Wallace and the other men in 
the company. The new president 
owns no stock in the Waggoner- 
Gates company. 

Frank Wallace is grandson of 
George Gates, one of the founders 
of the company. He handles the 
wheat buying for the firm. 

He has two brothers, Fred, with 
the War Production Board in Denver, 
and George, with the highway de- 
partment in Independence. 
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EXPORT SUBSIDY TO SHIFT 
TO FLOUR BASIS, APRIL 30 


War Food Administration to Announce Daily Rates in 
Cents Per Sack of Flour—No Change Expected in 
Equivalent of Payments in Revised Procedure 


Washington, D. C.—Starting April 
30 export subsidy rates on wheat 
flour will be established on the basis 
of cents per cwt sack, the War Food 
Administration revealed this week. 
The rates will be announced simul- 
taneously at Washington and at Com- 
modity Credit -Corp. regional offices 
at 3 pm. E.W.T. daily, or at other 
intervals which may be determined, 
and will remain in effect until the 
hour named in the daily announce- 
ment. No rate announcements will 
be made on Saturdays. 

Through April 20, 1945, WFA re- 
ports sales of 3,954,708 sacks of 
wheat flour under the present pro- 
gram which has been in operation 
since Nov. 15, 1944. 

The present Wheat Flour Export 
Form 1 will be revoked as of April 
28 and will be superseded by 1945 
CCC Flour Export Form 1. 

Export. subsidy payments will be 
made from funds available under 


Section 32 of Public Law 320, 74th 
Congress and not from capital funds 
of the CCC. 

While there has been no official 
statement on this point, it is be- 
lieved that the subsidy rates on the 
revised basis will be approximately 
the equivalent of those on the pres- 
ent wheat basis. Since the incep- 
tion of the program, the wheat rates 
have been 34c bu for exports from 
Atlantic and Gulf ports and, at pres- 
ent, are 26c for exports from the 
Pacific area. From these figures is 
deducted the domestic milling sub- 
sidy paid by the Defense Supplies 
Corp. This leaves, at present, a net 
of 6c°for Atlantic and Gulf ports 
and zero for Pacific ports. The pres- 
ent equivalent is about 14c per sack 
of flour for all but west coast ex- 
ports. 

Although the export subsidy orig- 
inally included wheat, the payments 
on this grain were abandoned on Jan. 
4, 1945. 





Bakery Officials Confer With 
OPA on Fat Shortage Problem 


Washington, D. C. — With bakers 
reporting that lard shortages have 
compelled them to reduce their sales 
volume of good profit items such as 
doughnuts to maintain bread pro- 
duction, officials of the Office of Price 
Administration are studying condi- 
tions with great concern. Govern- 
ment officials will confer this week 
with leading bakery industry officials 
led by John McCarthy, president of 
the American Bakers Association, 
and William Quinlan, legal counsel 
for the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, to discuss expedients. 

One alternative which may be ex- 
amined is the possibility of adjusting 
lard quotas to the pattern of the shift 
in population, similar to the pro- 
cedure adopted in rationing of sugar. 


This is of doubtful value, OPA offi- 
cials admit, and might easily penalize 
bakers who are already feeling the 
lard and shortening shortages. 

Not only are fat scarcities curb- 
ing the production of bakery prod- 
ucts, but the industry also is threat- 
ened with another cut in sugar allot- 
ments and with a growing scarcity of 
eggs, which are being purchased in 
large quantities by the army for Eu- 
ropean relief feeding. 

The sugar trade has shown consid- 
erable pessimism lately over indica- 
tions that another cut in industrial 
allotments of sugar is likely for the 
third quarter. When bakers would 
get special treatment if such a cut 
is made is a matter of speculation. 
The bakers’ quota currently is 75% 


of the base period, whereas a figure 
of 80% was previously indicated to 
be lowest minimum sugar level on 
which the. industry could operate 
without serious production loss. 
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W. H. SCHNEIDER STARTS 
BAKERY SERVICE CONCERN 
Kansas City, Mo.—W. H. Schneid- 
er, for the last several years a Kan- 
sas City flour broker, has started the 
Schneider Bakery Service as a con- 
sulting agency for bakers. The new 
endeavor, which is not associated 
with Mr. Schneider’s brokerage busi- 
ness, will deal largely with bakers’ 
flour problems. Mr. Schneider, who 
started in the flour business with 
General Mills, Inc., has his office in 
the Dwight Building. He will work 
with a laboratory in this new enter- 
prise. 
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NO ACTION YET BY WPB 
ON TEXTILE ALLOCATION 


Washington, D. C.—The contain- 
ers division of the War Production 
Board has not yet taken action on a 
proposed amendment to conserva- 
tion order M-221 which would set 
quotas on the percentage of. cotton 
fabrics for textile bags. 

The proposed amendment, discussed 
at a meeting of the new taxtile bag 
industry advisory committee and 
WPB officials April 13, would estab- 
lish quotas that would be based on 
bag makers’ average quarterly cut- 
up of cotton fabrics for textile bags 
during 1943 and 1944, WPB officials 
said. 

WPB officials were reported to be 
making a thorough study of all an- 
gles of the use of dress prints for 
making flour and feed bags before 
taking any action on this controver- 
sial subject. The secondhand bag 
dealers’ industry advisory committee 
previously had recommended to WPB 
that the use of dress prints for bag 
manufacture be banned or curtailed 
for the duration. 

Some members of the new bag ad- 
visory committee said at the meeting 
that if the use of dress print bags is 
prohibited, the bag companies may 
be unable to obtain their full alloca- 
tion of cotton goods. WPB officials 
gave their assurance, however, that 
“every effort would-be made to see 
that complete delivery of cloth pro- 
grammed for bag-making purposes 
would be provided.” 





Basing Point Price Structures 
Ruled Discriminatory By Court 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of The 
Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C. — In unanimous 
and sweeping decisions, the Supreme 
Court of the United States this week 
upheld a Federal Trade Commission 
contention against the A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co. and the Corn 
Products Refining Co., to the effect 
that in using a price structure based 
on Chicago plus in glucose sales, these 
companies were guilty of discrimina- 
tory pricing practices under the Clay- 
ton Act and the application of that 
act as amended by the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 





According to Federal Trade Com- 
mission officials, this decision will 
have a broad effect on all industries 
using a basing point plus pricing 
structure, and will require them to go 
on a full freight or origin plus freight 
base in making sales. 

Office of Price Administration offi- 
cials who were informed of the 
court’s opinion say that they are un- 
able to judge the consequences of 
these decisions at this time, but they 
state that both the soybean and mill- 
feed orders use a basing point struc- 
ture Whether these regulations 
will have to be revised to conform to 
the high court’s ruling cannot be de- 
cided at this time, OPA officials say. 

In the FTC action against the two 
companies, it was charged that the 





sellers, in failing to make due allow- 
ance for actual freight in their prices, 
are guilty of discriminatory pricing 
practices. This condition is inherent 
in all basing point price structures 
and, according to the FTC, may form 
a precedent in all sales involving this 
contested point. 

Soybean oil meal sales will be 
widely affected by the terms of the 
ruling, it is ‘believed, but it is not 
likely that any change will be made 
in Commodity Credit Corp. contracts 
for this year. Under price control 
and subsidy operations it is seen that 
drafting of full freight ceiling prices 
will present considerable difficulty to 
government. agencies. in charge of 
both soybean oil meal and millfeed 
regulations. 
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FRED C. VINCENT, K. C. 
GRAIN LEADER, DIES 


Kansas City Grain Firm Head Dies 
of Heart Attack In 
New York 


Kansas City, Mo.—Fred C. Vin- 
cent, chairman of the board of the 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. and 
one of Kansas City’s leading citizens, 
died suddenly of heart disease in New 
York, April 19. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vincent had been in 
New York for about three weeks 








The Late Fred C. Vincent 


visiting friends and planned to return 

to Kansas City April 23. They were 

staying at the St. Regis Hotel, and 

Mr. Vincent died while walking alone 

before dinner. It was several hours 

before his body was identified. 

Born in Illinois 69 years ago next 
July, Mr. Vincent started in the grain 
business in Chicago for the Carring- 
ton-Patton Co., moving to Kansas 
City in 1905 to represent that firm. 
He joined Simonds-Shields-Lonsdaie 
Grain Co. in May, 1908. In 1930 he 
became president of that company 
and on Jan. 1, 1936, he became chair- 
man of the board and retired from 
active work. Charles W. Lonsdale 
was head of that company until he 
died in 1930. Frank A. Theis suc- 
ceeded Mr. Vincent when he retired 
nearly 10 years ago, and the name 
of the company was changed to its 
present style. 

One of Kansas City’s most civic 
minded business leaders, Mr. Vincent 
long had been active in charity drives 
and other similar enterprises. For 
many years he privately helped 
young men through college and in 
many instances virtually adopted in- 
dividuals who needed medical aid. 

In addition to his position with the 
grain company, Mr. Vincent was a 
director of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., and the Kansas City Power & 
Light Co., served as trustee for the 
Rockhill Nelson-Kirkwood Estate, 
and held a membership in the Kansas 
City Board of Trade and the Uni- 
versity Club. 

The funeral service was held at 
Stine & McClure chapel in Kansas 
City, April 23, with a large number 
of grain men, millers and other busi- 
ness men attending. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
REPRESENTS PHILADELPHIA 
Philadelphia, Pa.—S. Gartland 

Horan has been chosen Philadelphia 

representative on the executive com- 

mittee of the National Association of 

Flour Distributors. 
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Maximum Prices Established for 
Coarse Ground Grains for Feed 


Washington, D. C. — Maximum 
prices for coarse ground grains, in- 
cluding corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, 
grain sorghums and combinations 
thereof for feed and mixing, are es- 
tablished by OPA under supplement 
5 to FPR 2 effective April 30, 1945. 
Heretofore only processed corn has 
been under price control under MPR 
401. With the issuance of this new 
supplement this order is revoked. 

Although a supplement to FPR 2, 
supplement 5 does not follow the 
basic document as closely as pre- 
viously issued supplements, particu- 
larly concerning integrated opera- 
tors. For example, the reference 
to definite mileage requirements be- 
tween plants of integrated operators 
is omitted and the new supplement 
provides a like maximum price and 
margin for all operators performing 
a like function. 

The new order is seen as equal to 
the protein order in clarity and sim- 
plicity by trade observers, establish- 
ing dollar and cents margins for each 
step in the processing and distribu- 
tion of coarse ground grains. 

The order does not apply to export 
sales, branded scratch feeds, grains 
processed for human consumption or 
products manufactured from other 
than whole grains or grains pre- 
viously processed. It is pointed out 
that this order must not be confused 
with MPR 378, covering maximum 
prices for formula feeds. 


Base Price Set Up 


Maximum prices for coarse ground 
grains are built from a base price 
for the grain or combination of grains 
to be roughly processed. The base 
price for any grain to be processed is 
either the supplier’s maximum price 
delivered at the processing plant or 
the withdrawal price determined in 
accordance with provisions of sec- 
tion 2.3 of FPR 2 or, if the grain to 
be processed is not subject to price 
control, the base price will be the 
reasonable market value of the grain 
at the time of sale of product of 
which it is a part. 

Base prices for mixed grains to 
be processed are determined by mul- 
tiplying the weight_of the individual 
grain in a mixtlure by its base price, 
adding the resulting figures and divid- 
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ing that sum by the_ total weight of 
the lot. 
Processing Mark-ups 


To base prices, processing mark- 
ups for processed grains may be add- 
ed as follows: 

1.—For coarse ground grains, $2.50 
per ton; 

2.—-For any other processed grain— 

if sales were made in January, 1943, 
and records are available, the mark- 
up may be $2.50 ton plus the sim- 
ple or weighted average differential 
_between the January, 1943, selling 
price per ton for the product being 
priced and the selling price per ton 
of the lowest priced processed grain 
produced from the grain or grains 
being priced. When January, 1943, 
sales were not made the most recent 
previous month’s sale can be substi- 
tuted for January, 1943. Mark-ups 
determined under this method must 
be reported to the OPA district office 
nearest the processing plant within 
10 days of the time the seller first 
uses this method. After reporting 
to OPA, sellers may continue to use 
the reported margin until notified 
of disapproval by OPA. 

Where OPA district offices dis- 
approve a margin, sellers may ap- 
peal such decisions to OPA national 
Office. 

When appropriate records do not 
exist or sales history does not exist 
prior to or during January, 1943, 
applications may be filed with dis- 
trict OPA offices for a mark-up, de- 
scribing methods used in computing 
the mark-up requested. Pending ap- 
proval of such application a mark-up 


. of $2.50 ton on processed grain may 


be used. 


Transportation Added 


To processors’ sales there may be 
added transportation costs on deliv- 
eries to customers at points other 
than at the processors’ plant, plus 
$3.25 ton for sacks or reasonable 
value for sacks or containers at the 
time of sale, not to exceed the law- 
ful maximum price thereof. 

To the foregoing sum merchandis- 
ing mark-ups are available to the 
feed trade in carload quantities. On 
sales from processing plants in car- 
lots, $1.50 ton may be added. On 
sales from a warehouse, not located 





Cuba Imports 185,711 Sacks Flour 


Havana, Cuba.—March imports of 
185,711 200-lb sacks of United States 
flour into Cuba bring the three-month 
1945 total up to 745,265 sacks. This 
is nearly 200,000 sacks greater than 
any comparable period in the past 
six years. 

The March unloads compare with 
140,830 sacks in that month of 1944 
and 215,666 sacks in March of 1943. 


Half as much United States flour has 
already arrived in Cuba during Jan- 
uary, February and March as was 
received in the entire year of 1944. 

Through April 20, Cuban importers 
had purchased 197,418,070 lbs of flour 
under the Wheat Flour Export Sub- 
sidy Program of the United States. 
Its takings head the list of United 
States subsidized sales by a wide 
margin. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB SACKS) 














1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

January is nats ies 91,255 93,915 142,357 108,573 165,394 311,414 
February: ).5<iae oes 95,099 167,362 161,348 131,517 249,560 248,140 
March”. eapee wes 98,979 53,009 93,954 215,666 140,830 185,711 

Sub-totals .... 285,333 314,286 397,659 456,756 555,784 745,265 
April , eseaeeeeeee 97,339 104,394 235,078 145,090 114,361 ° euee 
May .. Jcebbustaen 115,287 109,901 107,205 131,632 142,797 
Gune .scieeieeenen 75,890 68,571 127,214 111,700 199,329 
puly ..tieegee sens’ 58,782 85,298 109,457 166,935 118,702 
AUSUBt .eiiieceese 60,661 63,397 150,522 121,507 15,889 
September ........ 66,411 82,989 47,561. ~ 66,858 9,320 
October: 36st 050 v8 88,074 109,665 62,538 92,479 40,700 
November ........ 86,336 80,379 104,164 98,370 109,028 
December ........ 93,307 138,764 144,753 137,070 157;394 

Totma ns (ists 1,027,420 1,157,644 1,485,951 1,527,397 1,463,294 


at the processing plant and where 
processed grain has been unloaded, 
$1.50 ton may be added in carlot 
quantities. 

On carlot sales to feeders from 
processing plants $3 ton may be add- 
ed. The same margin applies on 
sales from warehouse to feeders when 
the warehouse is not located at a 
processing plant and where the com- 
modity being sold was unloaded. On 
sales to feeders from a store into 
which commodity has been unloaded 
after transportation from a ware- 
house, not located at processing 
plants, $3 ton may be added for car- 
lot quantities. In each instance high- 
er margins are available on l.c.l. 
sales. 

Jobbers,’ wholesalers’ and retail- 
ers’ maximum prices shall be their 
suppliers’ maximum price plus trans- 
portation costs, if any, plus the fol- 
lowing per ton mark-ups: 

(a) Jobbers, 75c. 

(b) Wholesalers, $2.50 ton. How- 
ever, where the wholesaler transports 
and unloads a lot in his store, he, 
then, is acting as a retailer and ob- 
tains a mark-up of $6.50 ton on sales 
to feeders. 

(c) Retailers, $2.50 ton on carlot 
quantities; $2.50 ton on l.c.l. sales 
when not unloaded into store or 
warehouse prior to sale, or $4 ton 
on l.c.l. sales where unloaded into a 
store or warehouse prior to sale. 

This supplement generally provides 
processors $2.50 ton grinding charge 
on coarse processed grains. How- 
ever, it is important that processors 
study section 9 (b), which provides 
for them the manner in which they 
may obtain the differential which ex- 
isted in January, 1943, between 
coarse grinding and further process- 
ing. Of further importance to proc- 
essors is section 9 (1) (v) which pro- 
vides for a description of processed 
grains for which a mark-up is re- 
ported, together with a description 
of coarse ground grain or grains sold. 
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HIGH WATER IN SOUTHERN 
KANSAS HALTS ONE MILL 


Wichita, Kansas.—High water April 
17 damaged wheat land in bottoms 
through southern Kansas and at Win- 
field temporarily stopped operation 
of a mill in the Walnut Valley. The 
water at Wichita was high only in 
the northwestern part of the city and 
affected the mill district only in that 
it prevented some workmen from get- 
ting to their work. 
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FRENCH BOLTING CLOTH 
- PLANT REMAINS INTACT 


New York; .N. Y.—Both factories 
of the Tripette & Renaud Fils com- 
pany in France are intact, and the 
company, manufacturer of bolting 
cloth, has. “quite a.stock of raw silk 
and finished material,’ Octave Trip- 
ette, manager of the company, has 
advised his New York agent, F. H. 
Paul & Stein. Bros. 

Mr. Tripette, well known among 
millers in this country, said that be- 
cause of a shortage of civilian trans- 
portation facilities in. France at this 
time, he is unable to ship his com- 
pany’s goods. 

In his letter, Mr. Tripette said that 
he would be interested in represent- 
ing American.firms manufacturing 











- gallantry in action, Feb. 8. 
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flour and feed milling machinery and 
supplies. The company has a large 
warehouse and machine shop and en- 
gineers. The firm is well known 
everywhere in France. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CAPT. FRANK ROTH DIES 
OF WOUNDS IN GERMANY 


Capt. Frank E. Roth, Jr., Lincoln, 
Neb., died April 7 as the result of 
wounds received in battle in Germany 
April 1, it was learned by his parents 
last week. His father, general manager 
of Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., 
and mother were notified in New 
York, April 20, and returned at once 
to their home. 

A company commander in the bold 
Sixth Armored Division of General 
Patton’s Third Army, the young cap- 








Capt. Frank E. Roth, Jr. 


tain was awarded the silver star for 
In the 
action that was directly responsible 
for the award, he was cited for over- 
coming insurmountable odds. The 
citation read in part: “He took a 
dozen enemy pillboxes, and overcame 
three mine fields, extensive barbed 
wire and numerous booby traps. His 
gallant and aggressive leadership was 
directly responsible for the success 
of the mission which was accom- 
plished with a minimum of casual- 
ties.” 

An honor student at the University 
of Nebraska, the young officer wrote 
interesting and extremely modest let- 
ters to his parents. He always gave 
high credit to the men with him for 
any accomplishments of the unit. 

A brother, Capt. Joseph P. Roth, 
is a pilot in the army air forces in 
the Pacific. He completed one set 
of missions and is now engaged in 
his second tour of duty. 

The picture of Capt. F. E. Roth, 
Jr., shown herewith, was taken when 
he was a lieutenant. 
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OFFICERS ELECTED BY 
GRAIN IMPROVEMENT GROUP 


Omaha, Neb.—R. E. Miller, general 
manager of the Updike Grain Corp., 
Omaha, was named as president of 
the Nebraska Grain Improvement As- 
sociation for 1945. He will succeed 
R. S. Dickinson, president of the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., who 
has headed the grain improvement 
group in Nebraska for the past three 
years. 

Other officers elected were: First 
vice president, Harold Roth, Omar 
Mills, Inc., Omaha; second vice presi- 
dent, Frank Sorensen, Kellogg Co., 
Omaha; treasurer, Ray Ridge, Omaha 
National Bank; field secretary, J. C. 
Swinbank, College of Agriculture, 
Lincoln, 
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SUBSIDY, V-E DAY AND CROP 
OUTLOOK RESTRICT TRADING 


Flour Buyers Generally Inclined to Mark Time and 
Await Developments—Most Ideas Bearish—Miills 
Not Pressing Sales—Wheat Scarce 


Flour trade last week ranged from 
exceedingly light in most areas to 
fairly good in the Northwest, but all 
sections were unanimous in reporting 
many trade handicaps. The general 
tendency on the part of both buyers 
and sellers is to mark time until the 

subsidy matter is 
Sales settled. Buyers are 


Slightly inclined to hold off 
Above in the belief that 
Average V-E Day will bring 


some relief in the 
tight shipping situation. They also 
are influenced toward bearish think- 
ing by the favorable new crop out- 
look throughout the country. Mills 
generally are holding prices at or near 
the ceilings and struggling to obtain 
day-to-day requirements of wheat. 
The government continues as a 
major buyer of flour. It was re- 
ported in both the spring and winter 
wheat areas that mills are becoming 
more and more reluctant to book 
government business as long as the 
wheat supply remains so restricted. 
There were indications that the army 
was not, therefore, getting as much 
flour as it wanted. 


120 Days’ Shipment Offered 

Evidently anticipating an exten- 
sion of the subsidy after June 30, a 
“number of spring wheat mills last 
week were offering flour for 120 
days’ shipment. Most of them quali- 
fied such offerings with the provi- 
sion that the 120 days’ shipment 
would apply if the subsidy was ex- 
tended. Some bakers were anxious 
to cover their July needs, but in the 
main buyers were not particularly 
interested as long as millers hold to 
ceilings to 5c under. The trade 
seems to feel that the end of the war 


in Europe will release a lot of box- 
cars and that mills will again be free 
sellers. A couple of the big eastern 
bakers were in the market for mod- 
est quantities of spring wheat flour 
for shipment either from the North- 
west or Buffalo and there was scat- 
tered buying in small quantities from 
all over. The government was in the 
market, but did not get nearly as 
much as it needed, with mills reluct- 
ant to take on too much government 
business without having definite as- 
surance of sufficient wheat to make 
the flour. In the aggregate, north- 
western mills sold about 123% of 
capacity last week, as compared with 
53% a week earlier and 62% a year 
ago. 


Southwestern Sales Restricted 


Sales of flour in the Southwest are 
being restricted by the subsidy ques- 
tion, with few millers able to squeeze 
any bookings in the two months of 
guaranteed subsidy remaining. Sales 
reached only 39% of capacity last 
week, compared with 88% the pre- 
vious week and 33% a year ago. 
Bookings by government agencies 
constituted some of the small volume, 
and were less than needed. Mills 
are not trying to get either domestic 
or government business under the 
circumstances and only book spar- 
ingly when the situation seems to 
demand it. Opinions about the state 
of mind of buyers when the subsidy 
is extended are mixed. Some think 
bookings will be general and large, 
while others believe buyers will con- 
tinue to wait for a while to see what 
will happen to prices. The encour- 
agement that more boxcars are be- 
ing sent to the West is also a factor, 
with buyers interpreting it as bear- 





Semolina Buyers Clamor for Supplies 


as Mills Struggle for Duram Wheat 


Durum mills in the Northwest still 
are unable to accept new semolina 
business in the volume desired by 
buyers. Some macaroni manufactur- 
ers, who have been unable to obtain 
deliveries on old purchases, have been 
shopping around for a car or two 
from other mills. They have not had 
much success, however, as all mills 
seem to be in the same position— 
swamped with directions and unable 
to keep their customers satisfied. 

The wheat situation is a little im- 
proved. Minneapolis received 103 
cars of durum last week, but this is 
barely one third of their require- 
ments. Most of the receipts ap- 
plied against previous “to arrive” 
contracts, leaving little for the open 
market. 

Meanwhile, eastern macaroni man- 
ufacturers are unable to operate at 
capacity because of the slow semo- 
lina deliveries; and they are running 
far behind with their paste products 
shipments. Heavy orders from gov- 
ernment agencies for overseas use 
seem destined to further curtail sup- 
plies available for civilians at home. 

It is understood that an outside 


packaging plant is to be established 
in Brooklyn by the army to prepare 
alimentary paste products for export 
for civilian relief. These will be sold 
by macaroni plants in regular 10-Ib 
and 15-lb containers and it is ex- 
pected that a substantial percentage 
of the April, May and June output 
of the larger macaroni makers will 
be shipped abroad in this way. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, April 21, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 


1 Durum or better. .$1.72% @ $1.72% 
2 Durum or better.. 1.71%@ 1.72% 
3 Durum or better.. 1.70% @ ewe 
4 Durum or better.. 1.69%@ .... eave 
5 Durum or better.. 1.64% @1.68% aeue 
1 Red Durum ...... 1.62%@ .... 1.62% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of activity based on six-day week 


as 100%. 
Weekly % of 
production activity 
April 16-21 .......... *205,612 08 
Previous week ...... 197,910 94 
BOE BO oe Sh ctscveisd 142,871 73 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-April 21, 1945.......... 8,279,326 
July 1-April 22, 1944.......... 7,147,807 


*EKight companies. 


t Revised. 





ish. Clears continue strong, buyers 
plentiful and sellers few. 

Sales are light at Buffalo, aside 
from rather. liberal government trans- 
actions. Mills and buyers are await- 
ing action on the subsidy extension. 
All indications point to an excellent 
volume of business as soon as the 
measure is signed. Boxcars are in 
better supply, but there still is a 
heavy backlog of delinquent orders. 
New sales at New York are at low 
ebb, being confined to the light vol- 
ume that mills are able to allocate 
to that territory. Everyone expects 
business to expand when the subsidy 
is a certainty. Prices are firm and 
at or near the ceilings. Shipments 
now are arriving promptly by rail, 
but are held up on arrival due to the 
inability of terminals to issue permits 
promptly. 

Boston buyers see no need to cover 
requirements very far ahead, even 
though a few mills are said to be 
offering supplies for 120 days’ ship- 
ment. War developments and the 
favorable new crop picture appear 
to influence the hand-to-mouth policy 
of buyers and they ignore the large 
and steady government purchases. 
Philadelphia reports offerings light 
and firmly held at full ceilings. Buy- 
ers are unwilling to follow the rising 
views of sellers and business conse- 
quently is light. 


Chicago Trade Limited 


Only moderate volume of business 
was booked in Chicago last week, 
but toward the close bakers began 
to show a little more interest. Fam- 
ily sales also were scattered. Direc- 
tions continue brisk. Cleveland re- 
ports trade quiet with both jobbers 
and bakers. Sales are limited to 
small amounts for actual immediate 
needs, with everyone waiting for V-E 
Day in the belief that prices will 
decline at that time. Bakers still 
are handicapped by shortages of la- 
bor, sugar and shortening. With the 
exception of a few 5,000-bag lots to 
bakers, St. Louis sales have been 
light the past week. Demand is 
good, but mills still are not in posi- 
tion to accept business because of 
tight wheat supplies. 

Dwindling reserves of soft wheat 
in the Southeast are beginning to 
curtail flour business. Millers are 
asking ceiling prices for their limited 
flour offerings and buyers are react- 
ing by contracting only for imme- 
diate needs. Trade is expected to 
enlarge when the subsidy bill be- 
comes official. The boxcar situation 
shows a little improvement. 

Pacific Northwest mills report new 
business rather limited, but they are 
operating to full capacity on old 
orders from domestic trade and gov- 
ernment agencies. Deliveries of Mon- 
tana wheat are a little freer and an- 
other barge load of Canadian hard 
wheat arrived over the week-end. 


Production 


Flour production in the United 
States increased 113,000 sacks last 
week. The total output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, accounting for 73% of the nation’s 
output of flour, amounted to 3,680,- 
691 sacks, against 3,567,518 the pre- 
vious week; and 3,148,630 a year ago. 
Two years ago, when the reporting 
mills represented 64% of the total, 
the output was 2,775,690 sacks and 
three years ago the figure was 2,352,- 
100: Decreases of 2,000 sacks oc- 
curred in the Southwest and the 
Pacific Northwest. Production in 
the Northwest increased 76,000 sacks, 
the Buffalo output gained 23,000 and 
central and southeastern states mills 
made 19,000 sacks more than a 
week ago. 
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FEEDSTUFFS OFFERINGS 
NEARER REQUIREMENTS 


Federal and Retail Demand Slackens 
—Formula Mills Still Active 
Ingredient Buyers 


Offerings of most feeds have in- 
creased and are about equal to the 
demand. No complaints are heard 
of lack of supplies. No surplus has 
accumulated, however, as an active 
absorption of the rather liberal out- 
put of most items continues. For- 
mula feed manu- 
facturers furnish 
the principal out- 
let for the by.- 
product feeds, 
since inquiry from 
consumers and country distributors 
is not very aggressive. Ample sup- 
plies of feed grains and sorghums and 
earlier availability than usual of 
pasture and grazing lands, particu- 
larly in the Southwest, have lessened 
feeder requirements. The index num- 
ber of feedstuffs prices remains at 
165.3, compared with 166 for the 
corresponding week last year, ac- 
cording to the War Food Adminis- 
tration. 

At Minneapolis the output of mill- 
feed held at near capacity with 
18,330 tons shipped, while interior 
mill operations were also stepped 
up somewhat as the boxcar situ- 
ation showed slight improvement. 
Despite abundant applications on old 
contracts during recent weeks, the 
desire on the part of feed manufac- 
turers to absorb additional tonnages 
of wheat feeds is still very much in 
evidence especially when such lots 
are offered for shipment during the 
next 60 days. No accumulation is 
reported in any position, despite the 
continued heavy output. Inquiry 
from country distributors and the 
trade usually supplied by mixed cars, 
however, is without vigor. 

At Chicago it is observed that de- 
mand for wheat millfeeds has lost 
some of its urgency, this being espe- 
cially true from country buyers. 
Feed manufacturers, however, are 
still anxious to take on supplies. 

Wheat millfeeds for near-by deliv- 
ery continue in excellent demand at 
Kansas City, with prices holding firm 
at destination ceiling levels. There 
is, however, growing evidence of a 
contraction in demand, particularly 
for the deferred deliveries. 

Production of millfeeds continues 
of good volume at Buffalo and, al- 
though allocations are liberal, there 
is no marked accumulation of stocks 
and there are no general new offer- 
ings on the market. Demand con- 
tinues active at maximum prices. 





Production 

Millfeed production at Buffalo, in 
the Northwest and Southwest in- 
creased about 1,000 tons last week, 
with the total output at the three 
centers amounting to 57,759 tons, 
compared with 56,948 in the previous 
week and 48,910 a year ago, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by The North- 
western Miller. Crop year produc- 
tion to date totals 2,311,056 tons, 
against 2,278,696 in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ALLIED TRADES MEETING 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Minnesota 
Allied Trades will hold a dinner 
meeting at the Covered Wagon, Min- 
neapolis, the evening of April 27, to 
determine what part they wiii piay 
in the four district meetings of bak- 
ers planned for outside the Twin 
Cities during May. This will prob- 
ably be the last meeting of the al- 
lied men until next fall, 
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Wheat Futures Turn Weaker; 
Cash Priees Firm 


Hope of Boxcar Relief and Favorable Crop 
Prospects Stimulate Selling in July Position 


Cash wheat values remain firmly 
wedged at the official ceilings, but 
wheat futures turned easier last 
week in contrast with the pronounced 
strength in the previous fortnight. 
Mos! of the easiness appeared in the 
July delivery, apparently being in- 
fluenced by hope 
of relieved trans- 
portation facilities 
with the close of 
European hostili- 
ties and the pres- 
sure being applied by government 
and railroad officials to ease the 
western boxcar shortage. Assump- 
tion is that with more cars avail- 
able, marketings of wheat will quick- 
ly expand to proportions more in line 
with milling requirements. Contin- 
ued favorable new crop prospects 
also are exerting pressure on the new 
crop deliveries. 

With the Russians in Berlin the 
psychology of bearish price reaction 
was renewed, despite the well 
grounded contentions of experts that 
the drain on United States food re- 
serves will in no way be lessened by 
the happy conclusion of hostilities. 
In fact, it was reported that the 
army food requirements in 1945 
would bulk 20% greater than last 
year as the pressure shifts to the 
Pacific war theater. Statements of 
this kind are not necessarily one- 
sidedly bullish from the standpoint 
of supplies, as the actual and poten- 
tial stocks of food grains appear 
fully ample. They are bullish, how- 
ever, when it is considered that the 
larger demand will throw an added 
load on the already overburdened 
transport system. The _ interpreta- 
tion is that shortages of grain in the 
hands of mills as a result of inade- 
quate transportation are just as real 
as shortages from actual nonexist- 
ence, 

Millers are having difficulty in 
supplying domestic and government 
buyers with all the flour they want. 
Civilian trade is not too pressing, but 
there are indications that long over- 
due approval of the flour subsidy 
bill by the Senate might stimulate a 
rush of orders. These buyers have 
been marking time and drawing from 
previous commitments for many 
weeks. The government orders are 
urgent and mills are showing signs 
of more caution in accepting such 
bookings without being sure they will 
have the wheat on hand to grind 
them out. 

Stocks of wheat in Canada on 
March 31, amounted to 502,978,000 
bus, compared with 545,650,000 bus 
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DISTILLERS GRANTED USE 
OF NO. 3 CORN 


Washington, D. C.—Distillers 
have been notified that they may 
use an unlimited amount of corn 
grading No. 3 for the production 
of industrial alcohol during the 
entire second quarter of 1945, the 
War Production Board has an- 
nounced. Previously, the dis- 
tilleries were prohibited from us- 
ing corn grading better than No. 
4. The WPB explained that this 
authorization was recommended 
by the War Food Administration 
because of a recent drop in the 


moisture content of the corn 
crop. 


—_—_————— 






Prices 
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Down 















a year ago. Disappearance of wheat, 
August through March, this season, 
totaled 287,633,000 bus, compared 
with 333,436,000 bus in the same 
months last season and 214,000,000 
bus the 10-year average for these 
months. Exports of wheat, includ- 
ing flour, August-February, amount- 
ed to 154,500,000 bus, compared with 
186,100,000 bus for the same months 
of the 1943-44 season. 

May wheat at Kansas City lost 
2%c for the week, closing April 23 
at $1.64. That delivery at Minne- 
apolis was 4c net higher at _$1.69% 
and at Chicago it finished 1%c lower 
at $1.73%. July wheat lost 3%c at 
Kansas City, closing at $1.53%. At 
Minneapolis the loss was 3%c at 
$1.60%, and at Chicago the July 
position dropped 3%c to close at 
$1.62 bu. Rye futures at Minneapolis 
closed 1c lower to 1c higher, with 
May at $1.30% and July at $1.23%. 
The close on rye at Chicago was % @ 
1%c lower, with May ending at 
$1.33% and July $1.30%. 

Minneapolis cash spring wheat re- 
mains hard at the ceilings, despite 
some further improvement in re- 
ceipts. Arrivals last week increased 
to 1,388 cars at this market, while 
Duluth had better than 1,000. Mills 
continue to absorb everything of- 
fered, except that they are a little 
less eager to book “to arrive” offer- 
ings at full ceilings unless a definite 
delivery time can be guaranteed. 
Country shippers, however, are hold- 
ing all “to arrive” wheat at full ceil- 
ings and the deals completed dur- 
ing the past week were on this basis. 
With more empties coming westward 
through the Chicago gateway, hopes 
have risen for continued improve- 
ment in the boxcar situation. Durum 
arrivals have expanded somewhat, 
but still are barely one third of daily 
milling requirements. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
at Minneapolis on April 21: 


Se  % yer er ory $1.68% 
SS. = Sere rr 1.67% 
- Be BSA reer errr 1.67% 
ae ee eee es eo 1.67% 
= £.e Server tie. eee 1.66% 
i. eR BNP See ea 1.66 % 
12% protein or higher........ ceiling price 


Cars Tight in Southwest 


Any improvement in the boxcar 
situation in other parts of the coun- 
try has not yet been reflected in the 
movement of wheat to Kansas City. 
Receipts last week totaled only 466 
cars, very few of which appeared 9n 
the open market after “to arrive” 
contracts had been accounted for. 
Mills therefore continue hard pressed 
to obtain daily grinding needs. Near- 
ly 1,000 cars of wheat moved out 
of Kansas City during the period, 
including a liberal amount of CCC 
wheat for the army export program. 
Gondola cars are being utilized in 
large numbers, both for cross-town 
shuttle service and distant shipments. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the May future, according to protein, 
as of April 21: 


HARD AND DARK 


Protein— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
12.90 & less 3%@ 7 2%@ 6 1%@ 5 
13.00-13.90 5%@ 9 4%@ 7 3%@ 6 
14.00-14.40 6%@10 5%@ 8 4%@ 7 
15.00-15.40 8% @12 7% @10 6%@ 9 
16.00-16.40 10% @14 9% @12 8% @11 

RED WHEAT 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
All proteins 8%@11% 7%@10% 6%@ 9% 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 














Previous April 22, April 24, April 25, 
’ April 21, 1945 week 1944 1943 1942 
Ser rae Pre rer aero se *898,585 822,860 696,547 621,604 509,367 
iit th. MLSE ER Eee eS TE 1,259,275 1,261,691 1,091,307 1,106,711 902,619 
be a Pe EE TERT TEU Ce er Te 525,438 502,761 448,544 328,164 363,774 
Central and Southeast .......... *623,733 604,474 551,223 459,851 319,903 
North Pacific Coast ............ 373,660 375,732 361,009 259,360 256,437 
TORRE b'¥i0-bilpis 0-0 6 B58 66 ohciep § 3,680,691 3,567,518 3,148,630 2,775,690 2,352,100 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 64 64 
*Preliminary. 
. Crop year flour production 
cs Percentage of activity c——Tuly 1 to, 
April 21, Previous April 22, April 24, April 25, April 21, April 22, 
1945 week 1944 1943 1942 19456 1944 
Northwest ....... 91 83 70 59 47 32,959,704 30,573,088 
Southwest ....... 91 89 79 80 65 50,885,742 51,551,292 
BOS Becse seuss 87 83 77 56 63 20,346,106 20,276,620 
Central and Ss. E, 79 76 70 71 49 23,529,646 23,155,382 
No. Pacific Coast 91 91 88 79 64 15,523,222 14,094,347 
Totals. ..sccvs 90 87 76 70 57 143,244,420 139,650,729 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output _ tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
April 15-21 ..... 814,380 $35,032 103 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week .. 814,380 825,705 101 capacity output tivity 
Year ago ....... 814,380 723,830 89 April 15-21 ..... 667,800 540,987 81 
Two years ago .. 814,380 710,521 87 Previous week .. 667,800 499,135 75 
Five-year average .......ssseeee8: 79 Year ago ....... 660,498 438,188 66 
TON-FVOEP AVOTORO 0 occccicsccsseccs 75 Two years ago .. 738,822 355,730 48 
WOVO-FORE AVOFAMOS co ciccccccceuonse 54 
Kansas City Pon-YOOr AVOTARS .. 6.6 ocicccce cess 50 
April 15-21 ..... 352,800 246,695 70 Production for current week was partly 
Previous week .. 352,800 242,628 69 estimated. 
Year ago .....:. 352,800 192,041 54 Minneapolis 
Two years ago .. 352,800 233,670 66 Weekl FI P 
Five-year average ...........ee00: 68 Pin comune “civaey 
TON-YOAr AVETASE »---s esses ee es - ask -m ..... 321,360 357,598 111 
Wichita Previous week .. 321,360 323,725 101 
YOGr OBO ..ssecs 319,284 258,359 81 
ad i ts a sence eget My Two years ago .. 353,388 265,874 83 
Year ago ....... 111,132 89,843 81 A stead AVETABO 602s eres eseeees ‘7 
Two years ago .. 111,132 82,015 74 en-year AVeTAZE ......-..0 eee eees 5 
Salina CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
April 16-21 ..... 109,956 92,970 86 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Previous week .. 109,956 99,471 91 inia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Year ago ....... 109,956 85,593 7. oe “ ‘ 
Two years ago .. 109,956 80,505 73 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
PACIFIC COAST April 15-21 ..... 792,240 623,733 79 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: ogg week .. ht eb aay tes a 
OOF GEO. ..scres 792,2 651,223 ee 
Seattle and Tacoma District *Two years ago.. 630,493 459,851 57 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Five-year average .......seeeeeee: 65 
mete Pry ry mae | Ten-year Average ......eseeeceeees 61 
fl 15-21 ..... 269,1 35,832 - ghee 
Pe Me week .. 269,100 215,654 80 Current week preliminary. 
Year ago ....--- 269,100 237,457 88 *Not comparable with later years because 
Two years ago .. 221,088 142,253 77 fewer mills reported. 
Five-year Average .....eseeeeeeees 72 
Ten-year AVETAGE ......e cece eeceee 63 BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Portland District capacity output tivity 
April 15-21 ..... 143,200 137,828 96 April 15-21 ..... 600,600 525,438 87 
Previous week .. 143,200 160,078 112 Previous week .. 600,600 502,761 83 
Year ago ...-...+ 143,200 123,552 86 YOQr OBO .sccics 577,416 448,544 77 
Two years ago .. 143,472 117,107 82 Two years ago .. 577,416 328,146 56 
Five-year Average ......seeeeseees 84 Five-year @VerTage .....sscevveceee 70 
Ten-year AVETAGE 2... eee sees eeees 74 Ten-year AVETAGE ...- cere eeeecees 70 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
tasting Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest——, -——Northwest——, 


--—Buffalo—— 7-—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production todate production to date production to date 


665,864 10,053 


396,659 57,759 2,311,056 





April 15-21 . 30,540 1,248,533 17,166 

Previous week .. 30,627 16,702 9,619 56,948 

Two weeks ago 30,475 15,646 9,736 55,857 

SHGE. secesjccdess 26,605 1,281,684 13,723 604,845 8,582 392,167 48,910 2,278,696 

WOES wrccccveces 26,732 1,161,891 12,499 587,347 6,279 356,965 45,510 2,106,203 

1948 .cscwvdcsas 20,669 1,033,801 9,922 542,607 6,960 319,584 37,551 1,877,992 

1941 ncccciccses 23,958 981,854 9,905 471,605 7,257 318,018 41,120 1,777,477 

Five-yr. average. 25,701 1,141,553 12,643 574,454 7,826 356,679 46,170 2,072,686 
Cash wheat at Enid, Okla., remains available. Strong protein wheat re- 


pegged at recent week’s level. Mill- 
ers and merchandisers provide ready 
outlets. As of April 23, ordinary 
protein No, 1 hard winter was quot- 
ed at $1.77, 12% protein $1.79, 13% 
$1.83 and 14% $1.85 bu, basis deliv- 
ered Galveston. 


Pacific Wheat Declines 


Pacific Northwest cash wheat 
prices declined rather sharply last 
week under the pressure of increased 
offerings from country shippers and 
an indifferent demand. Mills were 
not interested in anything except pro- 
tein wheat, of which there was little 


mains at full ceilings, but ordinary 
soft white wheat lost about 3c bu 
for the week. Mills have liberal 
stocks of soft white and are not in- 
terested in additional supplies at this 
time. Eastern demand is light, al- 
though fair shipments are being made 
on old contracts as cars become 
available. Surplus wheat in the Pa- 
cific Northwest is a source of worry, 
as it is estimated that the carry- 
over on July 1 will be around 45,- 
000,000 -bus. With excellent new 
crop prospects, the storage problem 
looms as a critical factor. 
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SPRING WHEAT START MOST 
AUSPICIOUS IN MANY YEARS 


Seeding Nearly Completed in Southern Spring Belt— 
Temporarily Delayed by Rains in Red River 
Valley—Winter Prospects Very Bright 


Spring field operations in the 
Northwest started this season under 
unusually favorable conditions as the 
result of warm, dry weather during 
the latter half of March, says the 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. crop bul- 
letin. However, a return to lower 
and frequently freezing temperatures 
accompanied by rain and snow, dur- 
ing the past two weeks, has made 
it difficult for farmers to get into the 
fields and at the present time, spring 
work is practically at a standstill. 
Reserve moisture supplies throughout 
the territory generally are ample. 

Although recent rain and snow has 
been welcomed in some _ districts 
where the top soil was becoming dry, 
this additional moisture has been 
most unwelcome in the Red River 
Valley where the soil was already 
thoroughly saturated. In this im- 
portant producing area, a long pe- 
riod of warm, dry weather will be 
necessary before field work can be 
resumed and it may result in an im- 
portant diversion of acreage from 
wheat to coarse grains. 


Amount of Seeding Varies 

The amount of small grain seeding 
accomplished varies widely, the com- 
pany says. In some southern dis- 
tricts it is completed, while in large 
northern areas, practically no seed 
has gone into the ground. Generally 
speaking, in southern Minnesota and 
a large part of South Dakota the 
major part of the wheat seeding has 
been finished and coarse grain seed- 
ing is well advanced, while in North 
Dakota and eastern Montana, no im- 
portant progress has been made ex- 
cept upon high land. 

“In the 50 years that we have 
been reporting Northwest crop con- 
ditions, very few seasons have start- 
ed so auspiciously as the present 
one,” say the Van Dusen Harrington 
experts. “Warm, sunny weather dur- 
ing the balance of April would per- 
mit the completion of small grain 
seeding in the greater part of the 
territory.” 


Canadian Seeding Late 

In Canada, seeding is not expected 
to be general in Manitoba until the 
last few days of April, according to 
a survey by the National Grain Co. 
This will be possibly the latest seed- 
ing date since 1936. The same ap- 
plies in eastern Saskatchewan and 
over these vast areas the soil is too 
wet for any work to be done, and 
many fields in southern Manitoba are 
under water. Some work has been 
done in scattered sections of south- 
western Saskatchewan and southern 
and central Alberta, but in the north- 
ern areas snowfalls and cold weath- 
er, coupled with excess moisture in 
some districts, have retarded fieid 
work. 

The unseasonably cold weather in 
the United States recently retarded 
the growth of small grains in the 
Rocky Mountain -region and extreme 
northern areas, with little or no 
damage from freezing. However, 
these low temperatures favored stool- 
ing of wheat and helped to prevent 
excessively rank growth in central 
areas. Moisture is generally ade- 
quate for good growth, except in 


western Texas, New Mexico, sections 
of Ohio, Virginia and the Carolinas. 


Winter Wheat Excellent 


Winter wheat is in generally good 
to excellent condition. Growing rap- 
idly in all parts of Kansas, the crop 
is starting to joint in early sown 
fields. Damage from last week’s 
freeze is believed to be light. Winds 
have been whipping wheat severely, 
especially in central and western 
Kansas, although damage has been 
relatively light. Isolated fields in 
western Kansas were severely in- 
jured due to soil drifting. Some 
fields in eastern Kansas show yellow- 
ing, due to water standing too long, 
while wheat in the western part of 
the state shows need of surface mois- 
ture. A leaf rust outbreak looms as 
a possibility over the eastern two 
thirds of Kansas, which may affect 
the development of the wheat kernels 
and reduce total yield. The western 
third of the state is not threatened 
by the fungus, having had less wet 
weather. 

Oklahoma wheat continues to make 
rapid growth with. the exception of 
the far western panhandle, where 
drouth and wind have caused some 
damage to the crop. Rains received 
in west central counties temporarily 
relieved the depleted surface soil 
moisture situation in that portion of 
the wheat belt. Green bugs are still 
present in varying degrees of infes- 
tation throughout a wide area, but 
due to the generally favorable mois- 
ture situation have not caused exten- 
sive damage to date. Leaf rust con- 
tinues to spread out from the south- 
ern wheat counties and is a poten- 
tial threat to production over a rela- 
tively wide area. 

Much of the wheat crop in Indiana 
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is from 8 to 12 inches tall and some 
lodging is reported in southern coun- 
ties. However, its general condition, 
and that of all winter grains in the 
state, is mostly very good to excel- 
lent. - Prospects are bright in Ohio 
and Michigan. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FTC UPHELD IN LABEL CASE 


A U. S. circuit court of appeals 
has sustained the Federal Trade 
Commission in a case in which the 
commission prohibited the use by a 
wholesale grocer of a label indicat- 
ing the grocer as the packer or man- 
ufacturer of the goods. The com- 
mission ruled such a label to be de- 
ceptive and contrary to law. Com- 
menting on the case, the Millers Na- 
tional Federation urges the millers 
to use care in acting as the shipper 
of illegally marked packages of this 
kind. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAKE SHIPPING BRISK; BOAT 
LOADS 721,000 BUS OATS 


Duluth, Minn.—Lake shipping is 
setting a brisk pace with large ar- 
rivals here each week-end. Most of 
the steamers come here for iron ore, 
some carrying coal and grain and 
some to load grain. 

Imports of Canadian oats, rye and 
barley continue in a steady flow and 
boats, after discharging their cargoes, 
return empty to Fort William and 
Port Arthur for more grain. 

People generally do not realize the 
tremendous carrying capacity of the 
large modern Great Lakes bulk 
freighters. Illustrative of the ease and 
dispatch with which these huge car- 
riers can handle enormous grain car- 
goes, the steamer C. E. Dunlop last 
week loaded and cleared for Buffalo 
with 721,000 bus of oats. The ban- 
ner cargo up to this time was held 
by the steamer Glendale which load- 
ed 694,000 bus of oats back in 1927. 

If such an amount was to be moved 
by rail, some 280 to 300 cars would 
be necessary. The car situation has 
eased somewhat, with an increase in 
the number of cars made available 
to grain shippers the past week, near- 
ly double the previous week’s allot- 
ment. 





Manufacturers Must Absorb 
Above Ceiling Ingredient Cost 


Washington, D. C.—Officials of the 
Office of Price Administration stated 
on April 19 that the forthcoming re- 
vised formula feed order will require 
manufacturers of formula. feeds who 
buy out of position millfeed or other 
ingredients, which when delivered 
bring delivered prices above local 
ceilings for that commodity, to price 
these ingredients at their local ceil- 
ing price. In short,-they will be com- 
pelled to absorb any sum in excess of 
their local ceilings. Contrary to opin- 
ions prevailing in some sections of 
the country, the revised formula 
feed order will not supersede Sec- 
tion 6 of MPR 173 (Millfeed). Both of 
the orders are in conformity on this 
provision, it is stated. 

The text of the amendment fol- 
lows: 

OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
(Document No. 45371) 
PART 1351—FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 
(MPR 378, Amdt. 8) 
Mixed Feeds for Animals and Poultry 


A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amendment, 
issued simultaneously herewith, has been 
filed with - the 
Register. 


Division -of . the- Federal 


Maximum Price Regulation 378 is amend- 
ed in the following respects: 

1. Section 6 (a) (1) is amended to read 
as follows: 

(1) As to any ingredient used for which 
a@ maximum price is established by any 
regulation issued by the Office of Price 
Administration, other than the General 
Maximum Price Regulation as amended, he 
shall include the cost of such an ingredi- 
ent at the maximum price thereof per ton 
in carload quantities his supplier could law- 
fully have charged- him delivered to his 
plant as if purchased at the time of the 
calculation, except that where in his pur- 
chase a rate point is selected as the des- 
tination to secure favorable transit rates 
and balances, said maximum price shall 
be the. maximum price delivered at said 
rate point. 

2. Section 7 (a) (1) is amended to read 
as follows: 

(1) <As-to any ingredient used for which 
@& maximum price is established by any 
regulation issued by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, other than the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation as amended, he shall 
include the cost of such an ingredient at 
the maximum price thereof for the quan- 
tity normally purchased by him his sup- 
plier could lawfully have charged him de- 
livered to his plant as if purchased at the 
time of the calculation except that where 
in his purchase a rate point is selected 
as the destination to secure favorable transit 
rates and balances, said maximum price 
shall be the maximum price delivered at 
said rate point. 

This amendment shall become effective 
April 23, 1945. 

Issued this 18th day of April, 1945. 

CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 
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RYE LOAN BASIS SET 
AT 75c BU FOR NO. 2 


—p— 


No Storage Payment Allowed on 
Farm Stored Rye—Loans Mature 
on April 30, 1946 


Washington, D. C.—Announcing the 
details of the 1945 price support pro- 
gram for rye, the War Food Admin- 
istration states that loans will be 
made to farmers on a note-and-chat- 
tel-mortgage basis for rye stored on 
the farm, and on the basis of a noie- 
and-loan agreement when stored in 
approved warehouses. 

The loan rate for rye grading No, 
2 or better, or grading No. 3 solely 
on test weight, will be 75c bu at all 
points. 

No storage payment will be made 
in connection with farm-stored rye 
loans, and a deduction of 7c bu will 
be made from the basic rate on ware- 
house-stored rye unless the producer 
has paid the storage charges through 
April 30, 1946. 

Loans will be available until Dec. 
31, 1945, and will mature on April 
30, 1946, or earlier on demand. All 
loans will be administered in the coun- 
ty by county agricultural conserva- 
tion committees under the general su- 
pervision of the state committee. 
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WEA Admits Rye Deal 
of 4,050,000 Bus to 
Confirm Trade Rumors 


Washington, D. C.—To correct a 
number of conflicting reports in 
trade channels regarding recent gov- 
ernment purchases and shipments of 
rye, the War Food Administration 
has issued the following statement: 

“During the period March 17-20, 
1945, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
bought for export 4,050,000 bus of 
rye at the direction of the Foreign 
Economic Administration for the ac- 
count of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, 
and for the civilian supply program 
of the Belgian government under a 
cash reimbursable lend-lease §ar- 
rangement. These purchases con- 
sisted of 1,044,000 bus for the FEA 
Belgian program, and 3,006,000 bus 
for UNRRA. 

“The CCC has no knowledge of 
any further export requirements to 
be covered by government purchases. 

“Of the 4,050,000 bus purchased, 
about 1,200,000 bus have been moved 
either by boat or barge from Chi- 
cago and Albany. None has been 
loaded in Ghicago for movement by 
rail. effort will be made to 
move the remaindér by water, as it 
is needed to be placed in export 
position. 

“Of the 1,044,000 bus bought for 
the FEA Belgian program, one boat- 
load of 264,000 bus has been loaded 
at New York and cleared for export, 
and the remainder will be loaded at 
Albany this month. 

“Of the 3,006,000 bus bought for 
UNRRA, 200,000 bus are being barged 
to New Orleans, to be sacked there 
for export by UNRRA. Two boat- 
loads (719,000 bus) have been moved 
from Chicago to Buffalo and will be 
moved to ports when directed by 
UNRRA, but not until late May.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ended April 21, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 

Minneapolis... 92 168 50 36-459. 1,704 

eo. rae : 9 16 80 426 1,973 
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ial Flouring Mills Co. 


> dig ecate OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


- MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 











SeCRCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills et Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











, port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 
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Family and Ex- 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 





SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


» DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR’ 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
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SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 











"¢ FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and h in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. and Export Millers 
Our H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
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CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
New York 
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Pacific Northwest 
Grain Storage 
Warning Given 


Portland, Ore. — Agricultural Ad- 
justment Agency officials in the Pa- 
cific northwest have sent out letters 
urging farmers with grain under loan 
to put it into normal food channels, 
such as milling and for feeding pur- 
poses, immediately, instead of wait- 
ing for the War Food Administration 
to take possession of it April 30, 
when the current loan period expires. 

The officials warn that a serious 
grain storage situation likely will oc- 
cur during the coming harvest sea- 
son. Earl C. Corey, regional direc- 
tor of the Commodity Credit Corp., 
advised a regional meeting of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation recently that something like 
34,000,000 bus of wheat were in stor- 
age in Washington, Oregon and north- 
ern Idaho. 

He stated that only about 14,000,- 
000 bus could be moved out before 
harvest, leaving about 20,000,000 bus 
that would be forced to stay in its 
present storage location through the 
1945 harvest season. He indicated 
that this was about one third of the 
normal annual production of wheat 
in the three states. 

The situation is not too promising, 
according to local AAA officials. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA DEFINES “OFFICIAL 
INTERPRETATION” RULES 


Washington, D. C.—Persons found 
to be in violation of Office of Price 
Administration regulations frequent- 
ly contend, by way of defense, OPA 
officials say that before making the 
sale of the commodity involved, they 
sought the advice of an officer or 
employee of OPA and were given an 
“interpretation” of the applicable 
regulation upon which they relied and 
acted. 

Further investigation, OPA officials 
say, almost invariably discloses that 
such alleged advice or “interpreta- 
tion” was given orally by an officer 
or employee and, in many cases, such 
employee has left OPA and is not 
available to admit or deny the con- 
tention of the person charged with 
the violation. 

“In order to avoid misunderstand- 
ings and violations arising from such 
situations,” OPA officials advise, 
“all persons dealing in articles sub- 
ject to price control are urged to keep 
in mind and observe the provisions 
governing interpretations found in 
Revised Procedural Regulation No. 1.” 

An interpretation rendered by an 
officer or employee of OPA is official 
only if such interpretation. was re- 
quested and issued in accordance with 
the provisions of the procedural reg- 
ulation, pricing agency officials point 
out. They add that an official in- 
terpretation is applicable only to the 
particular person to whom and to the 
particular factual situation with re- 
spect to which it is rendered unless 
the interpretation is publicly an- 
agg as one of general applica- 
10n. 

Requests for interpretations must 
be in writing and should be addressed 
to the nearest OPA district office. The 
request must set forth in full the fac- 
tual situation out of which the ques- 
tion arises, 

“An official interpretation may be 
given only in writing and must be 
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signed by an OPA officer authorized 
to render interpretations,” agency 
officials state. Interpretations of 
general application, however, may be 
announced publicly by properly au- 
thorized OPA officers. 

Any. official interpretation may be 
revoked or modified by a publicly an- 
nounced statement by an authorized 
official or by a notice published in 
the Federal Register. An official in- 
terpretation addressed to a partic- 
ular person may also be revoked or 
modified at any time by a statement 
in writing mailed to such person and 
signed by an authorized OPA official. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


TRANSPORTATION TIE-UP 
MORE SERIOUS IN N. Y. 


New York, N. Y.—The difficult 
transportation situation in the Met- 
ropolitan area again came in for 
careful consideration at the meeting 
of the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors at its meeting in the 
Produce Exchange, April 12. J. A. 
MacNair, chairman of the associa- 
tion’s committee working on this 
matter, said that the situation has 
become more serious during the last 
month. 

Herbert H. Lang, president of the 
association, who presided at the meet- 
ing, called attention to the increased 
demurrage charges, which amount to 
$16.50 per car for each day after the 
fourth day that such charges become 
effective. This is particularly seri- 
ous in view of the congestion now 





existing in the Metropolitan ter- 
minals. 
Enrichment legislation in both 


New York and New Jersey, which is 
somewhat in conflict and would cause 
a hardship on distributors selling in 
both states, was discussed, and an 
investigation will be made to see if 
the proposed laws can be made more 
uniform. 

The annual dinner, usually held 
about this time of the year, was 
postponed until such time as condi- 
tions are more favorable for such 
an event. Mr. Lang will represent 
the organization at the New York 
local meeting on Retail Bakers’ Day. 

Applications for membership were 
received from Walter W. Lancton 
and Thomas J. McLernar, both of 


the Lehigh Valley Railroad. Final 

approval was given to the associa- 

tion’s revised by-laws. 
——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DROUTH HITS ALGERIA 

During March the condition of 
grain crops in Algeria deteriorated 
rapidly as a result of continued dry 
weather, the U. S. Department of 
Commerce reports. The unfavorable 
weather conditions, if they continue, 
portend another small crop of grain 
in 1945. Algeria and French North 
Africa, in general, harvested below 
average ‘grain crops in the past two 
years, the 1944 harvest of wheat and 
barley being one of the smallest on 
record. As a result of the reduced 
grain harvest last year, imports of 
wheat from overseas have been re- 
quired to meet domestic needs, rath- 
er than exports being made as in 
most seasons. Early season pros- 
pects had been reported quite favor- 
able due to good fall rains. 
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MONTANA STORAGE, BOXCAR 
SITUATION FAIRLY GOOD 


Helena, Mont.—Montana, with 40,- 
000,000 to 50,000,000 bus of wheat 
isolated in storage, due ‘to a short- 
age of freight cars, is in better con- 
dition for transportation service than 
most other grain states, railroad com- 
missioners have advised. 

All of Montana’s unshipped wheat 
is under cover, but that of many 
other states is in the open and sub- 
ject to weather deterioration. The 
shortage of cars is due to unusualiy 
heavy demands for first class cars by 
the army and navy for military ship- 
ments. 

No shortage exists in lower grade 
cars, but shortages have been felt in 
the flour milling industry. There is 
no shortage of specialty cars, such as 
stock cars. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


POSTPONES MEETING 


Wichita, Kansas.—The meeting of 
District 1, Association of Operative 
Millers, originally scheduled for May 
5, has been postponed until May 12, 
Ben D.- Blackburn, secretary of the 
organization, has announced. The 
meeting will be held at the Lassen 
Hotel. 























ENRICHMENT TESTER—Use of “black light” for checking flour sam- 
ples for enrichment is rapidly being adopted in a number of laboratories. 
Shown above are L. L. McAninch, Winthrop Chemical Co., Kansas City; 
and Frank Ashlock, Doty Technical Laboratories, preparing a slick of 
flour before putting it under the light. Enriched flour, under the black 
light, appears to be deep purple in color, due to the fluorescence of ribo- 
flavin in the enrichment mixture. Unenriched flour appears to be yellow 


under the same light. 
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WEA Accepts Offers 
of 18,130,000 Lbs 
for Puerto Rico 


Washington, D. C. — Acceptances 
of 18,130,000 lbs of flour for Puerto 
Rican account were announced last 
week by the War Food Administra- 
tion. 

The following vendors participated: 

Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston, 
Texas, 3,000,000 Ibs patent at $3.69 
delivered Galveston, Houston, Beau- 
mont or $3.77 delivered New Orleans; 
1,000,000 Ibs clear at $3.69 and $3.77 
same ports. 

Houston (Texas) Milling Co., 7,- 
000,000 Ibs patent at $3.56 and $3.64; 
3,000,000 Ibs clear at $3.56 and $3.64 
—ports in sequence above. 

Puritan Mills, Atlanta, Ga., 560,000 
lbs at $3.60 Galveston, Houston, Beau- 
mont. 

Wright Bros. Flour & Feed Mills, 
Brainard, Neb., 70,000 lbs at $3.61 
Galveston, Houston, Beaumont. 

Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, Texas, 
1,000,000 lbs at $3.73 Mobile, $3.64 
New Orleans, or $3.57 Galveston, 
Houston, Beaumont. 

American Flours, Inc., Newton, 
Kansas, 2,000,000 lbs at $3.38 f.o.b. 
Kansas City. 

Eagle Mills, Pocomoke City, Md., 
500,000 lbs at $3.27 f.o.b. mill. 
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GROWERS FACE PROSPECT 
OF SHORT STORAGE SPACE 


Spokane, Wash.—With an estimat- 
ed 100,000,000 bus of this year’s 
wheat to be added to between 40,- 
000,000 and 50,000,000 bus held over 
from last year, Pacific Northwest 
grain growers are said to face the 
prospect of seeking government aid 
to construct steel bins to store this 
year’s crop. 

A. E. Sutton, Portland, Oregon, 
general manager of North Pacific 
Grain Growers, Inc., told the organi- 
zation’s quarterly meeting that stor- 
ing the grain or moving it to mar- 
ket will be a grave problem because 
of the shortage of railroad cars. 
Grain shipments moving east, he ad- 
vised, are no more than 20% of the 
tonnage of last year. 
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PHILADELPHIA FLOUR MEN 
RE-ELECT CLUB OFFICERS 


Philadelphia, Pa.—At the annual 
meeting of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors on April 
13 James R. Affleck was re-elected 
president and Morris Kutner re- 
elected vice president. Samuel B. 
Millenson was re-elected secretary 
and Joseph L. Carroll, treasurer. 
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Cc. V. PARKER TO WINNIPEG 
AS BOARD STATISTICIAN 
Winnipeg, Man.—C. V. Parker, sta- 
tistician in the department of agricul- 
ture at Ottawa and who has been act- 
ing as private secretary to Agricul- 
ture Minister Gardiner for the past 
three years, will leave shortly for 
Winnipeg where he will be engaged 
as statistician with The Canadian 
Wheat Board. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
PHILADELPHIA GOLFERS 
Philadelphia, Pa.—The Bakers Club 
of Philadelphia will hold its first golf 
outing of the season on May 1 at the 
North Wales Country Club. 
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LOBBY CONFERENCES — Pictured above are a few 
of the operative millers and allied tradesmen who at- 
tended the meeting of District 2, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, in Kansas City April 7. The men in the up- 
per left picture are William Norvell, Nor-Vell Sieve Co., 
Kansas City; Clarence Bethke, J. C. Lysle Milling Co., 
Leavenworth, and W. C. Essmueller, head of the Ess- 
The two men in the upper 
right picture are H. A. Morris, superintendent of the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, and George Tesarek, 


mueller Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


superintendent, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

The group in the lower left picture, taken in the Kan- 
sas Grain Inspection Department office in Kansas City, 
includes, from left to right, Ehrland Carlsson, chief in- 
spector for the department, Lt. F. T. Dines, Georgell 
Douglass, chief deputy inspector, and Prof. L. P. Reitz. 
Lt. Dines and Mr. Reitz were featured speakers on the 
millers’ program. The men in the lower right picture 
are John Heimovics, Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., 
and Ernest Schroeder, Great Western Mill Supply Co. 





HOW TOSOLVE POSTWAR FARM PROBLEMS 
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Poliey Suggestions from a Committee of the Land Grant Colleges 


buying power of city folk and 

it is perfectly normal for farm- 
ers to keep moving toward the city, 
according to a report of the com- 
mittee on postwar agricultural pol- 
icy of the Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities, copies of 
which are now available from any 
land grant college. 

The report, issued by 19 agricul- 
tural college men from 16 institu- 
tions, sees no merit in a two-price 
system or in establishing prices above 
the world market. Here are some 
of the salient facts taken from the 
report: 

We have in the United States 
something like 6,000,000 farms. Of 
these a little more than half are 
family type farms in which the farm- 
er, together with members of his 
family and a moderate amount of 
outside labor, produces all that the 
farm puts on the market. In addi- 
tion there are about 80,000 larger 
scale farms and plantations. Com- 
bined, these groups, comprising about 
3,500,000 farms, account for most of 
the products that are placed on the 
market and are capable of providing 
for all the people of the United 
States with a surplus for export. 
The remaining 2,500,000 farms pro- 
duce a small part of what America 
needs. On more than one half of 
these farms the owners or operators 
merely live on the land and gain part 
of their living from the land, while 
they supplement their farm income 


EF ARM prosperity depends on the 





with outside employment. More than 
a million farms are occupied by fam- 
ilies which are trying to subsist on 
the land they till. They produce very 
little for the nation or for export. 


Farm-to-City Movement 


These farmers cannot improve 
their economic status by merely liv- 
ing on the land, for the farms they 
occupy will not produce enough. The 
establishment of industrial plants and 
commercial agencies in the rural 
areas is recommended, wherever con- 
ditions are such that they can oper- 
ate economically. Not only does it 
enable more people to combine non- 
agricultural employment with rural 
residence, but it expedites migration 
out of commercial agriculture, since 
the movement proceeds most readily 
if farm people do not have to go far 
to find suitable jobs. 

The farm-to-city movement, except 
for a short interruption in the 1930's, 
has been in progress since colonial 
days. In 1790 nine tenths of the 
people lived on farms, as compared 
with 1940 when only one fifth lived 
on farms. Increased efficiency in 
farming makes it possible for one 
man to produce more than was the 
case in colonial times. Not only that, 
the rural birth rate is higher than 
the urban birth rate and so there 
is a surplus needed to move from 
the farms to the cities. It was im- 
possible for America to enjoy a high 
level of living when the whole popu- 
lation was needed merely to produce 








food. We can raise our standard 
of living still higher as we put peo- 
ple to work providing nonagricultural 
goods and services, leaving only 
enough in farming to produce abun- 
dant foods by efficient methods. 
Farm people should strive to pro- 
mote the general welfare and not 
merely to work for the welfare of 
the farmers. The same rule holds 
true for all groups. When each 
group strives to promote its own 
welfare without regard to the gener- 
al welfare, it defeats its own welfare. 


The Two-Price System 


The two-price system, which pro- 
poses to dispose of surpluses by 
dumping them abroad assumes the 
existence of an active world market 
ready to absorb any and all products 
which may be exported. It assumes 
further that other nations will not 
oppose a practice of dumping by the 
United States. This is unrealistic, 
because most nations, including our 
own, have restrictions against dump- 
ing. Moreover, it is questionable 
public policy to supply consumers in 
other lands with products at a lower 
price than those charged to our own 
people. 

Were such a program employed, it 
would tend to restrict rather than 
expand foreign trade opportunities, 
because it would lead to demands for 
additional import barriers to keep 
products sold in this manner from 
returning to our own markets. 
Farmers stand to gain from inter- 
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national trade on two counts. Ex. 
panding overseas markets for indus. 
trial goods favor a high level of em- 
ployment in cities, promoting a good 
domestic market for farm products, 
Farmers as consumers benefit from 
access to various imported products, 
We have trade barriers within the 
United States in the form of state 
and local restrictions. Freight rates 
form barriers when the structure is 
discriminatory. The entire freight 
structure should be studied with a 
view of correcting unfair rates. The 
factor that will affect farm prosper- 
ity in the postwar period is high er- 
ployment in the cities. Attention 
should be paid to urban employment, 
for working people eat more and 
wear out more than idle people. 


Get Them Off the Farm 


If agricultural surpluses accumu- 
late because of inadequate urban 
purchasing power, the only real cure 
is an expansion of nonagricultural 
employment. If there are more peo- 
ple in agriculture than are needed, 
the remedy is not to support those 
farmers who are deepest in trouble 
permanently on the land, but rather 
to develop useful outlets for their 
energies in nonagricultural lines. 

Experience of the 1930’s_ shows 
that artificially higher prices for 
cotton in this country invites in- 
creased competition from other areas 
and thus leads to a loss of foreign 
outlets for the American product. 

With wheat as with cotton, public 
assistance in readjustment can best 
take the form of facilitating shifts to 
other systems of farming or to other 
lines of activity. In the great plains 
region wheat is the highest and best 
use for much of the dry land farming 
areas even at world wheat price 
levels. 

Curtailment of farm _ production 
does not solve the problems of a 
depression... A _ policy of scarcity 
harms consumers, who from a health 
and morale standpoint need an abun- 
dance of food in a depression as in 
prosperity. It curtails employment 
on farms and industries and trades 
handling farm products when em- 
ployment is especially needed. It 
fails to raise net farm incomes to 
satisfactory levels. It involves com- 
plicated and sometimes unpopular 
controls over individual farming op- 
erations. 

Many rural families live in dwell- 
ings that cannot be considered ac- 
ceptable by any standard. Only 18% 
of the farm dwellings have running 
water and only 12% have bathrooms. 
Electrification is needed not only for 
the light and for the operation of 
pumps and household equipment, but 
to bring efficiency to many farm 
tasks now performed by hand. 

The report was prepared by Noble 
Clark, University of Wisconsin; 
George H. Aull, Clemson Agricul- 
tural College; John E. Carrigan, Uni- 
versity of Vermont; George D. Clyde, 


Utah State Agricultural College; 
Thomas P. Cooper, University of 
Kentucky; Marie Dye, Michigan 


State College; J. Norman Efferson, 
Louisiana State University; John R. 
Hutcheson, Virginia Polytechnic Col- 
lege; Oscar B. Jesness, University of 
Minnesota; William I. Myers, Cornell 
University; William H. Pierre, Iowa 
State College; Harry C. Ramsower, 
Ohio State University; Margaret C. 
Reid, Iowa State College; Roland R. 
Renne, Montana State College;-Henry 
Schmitz, University of Minnesota; 
Ray I. Throckmorton, Kansas State 
College; Edwin A. Trowbridge, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; Harry R. Well- 
man, University of California; Leon- 
ard A. Salter, University of Wis- 
consin. 
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A week’s purchases of bread by 
Buffalo families amounts to about 
$75,000. During the same time about 
$85,000 is spent for pastry and $28,000 
for crackers, unsweetened rolls and 
other bakery products. On the basis 
of these figures, annual expenditures 
for bread in Buffalo would amount 
to about $4,000,000 and for all bak- 
ery goods about $9,775,000. 

The survey was made by the In- 
stitute of Transit Advertising, Chi- 
cago, as one of its consumer panel 
investigations on sales of foods in 
some large cities. This is the first 
study and returns were received from 
458 typical housewives on one week’s 
grocery purchases. There were 1,782 
persons in these families. 

The study, which was made last 
August and reported by the institute 
last month, showed that bread busi- 
ness in Buffalo was divided among 56 
different brands,and a_ substantial 
amount of unbranded bread. The top 
10 brands secured 78.1% of the 
bread market. The leading brand 
had 29.4% of the total, while the 
second place brand accounted for 
13.6% and third 11.1%. Unbranded 
bread (not including rolls) secured 
78% of the total. 

Only 14.8% of all bread was bought 


from chain stores. This is far differ- 


ent from the dominant position of 
chains in the distribution of coffee 
and cereal. In the latter food groups, 
chains accounted for more than one 
half of all family purchases. Very 
few chain outlets had their own pri- 
vate brand of bread and only one 
chain store brand won a place on the 
top 10 brands. 

Independent stores served as the 
major source of supply for bread pur- 
chased by Buffalo families. These 
outlets accounted for 69.1% of all 
bread purchases. 

It is generally recognized that 











NEW GADGET—Dr. E. G. Bayfield, 
head of the department of milling in- 
dustry, Kansas State College, is 
shown above, peering into the hopper 
of a new N-A enrichment feeder that 
was presented to the department by 
A. V. Imbs, president of the J. F. 
Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Imbs’ son, Joseph, recently 
concluded a period of study in the 
department. He is a graduate of 
Georgetown University, where he 
majored in business administration, 
and in addition to the milling and 
cereal chemistry experience young 
Mr. Imbs gained at the Kansas col- 
lege, he expects to spend some time 
in a commercial bakery before join- 
ing his father in the milling business. 
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Buffalo Bakery Products Top 
$188,000 Weekly, Survey Shows 


bread is a convenience item. About 
97% of all families reported bread 
purchases during the week covered. 
Most families reported several bread 
purchases during the week. 

Chain stores were patronized to a 
much greater degree for crackers and 
similar bakery items than for bread 
and pastry. It is generally true that 
chain outlets secure their major pat- 


Two house-to-house bakers secured 
the bulk of this kind of bread busi- 
ness which amounted to about 16% 
of all family purchases of bread. 
Both brands distributed by these two 
operators appeared in the top 10. 

Bread represented 40.4% of all 
purchases of bakery products. Pas- 
try accounted for 44.7% and other 
bakery products for the remaining 
14.9%. Detailed information relative 
to rapidity of purchase and channels 
of distribution is shown in the table 
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below. The percentage of families 
who purchased pastries (cakes, pies, 
cookies, doughnuts, etc.), crackers 
and other bakery items was not as 
great as in the case of bread. More 
than one half (56.8%) of all families 
bought crackers and similar goods 
and 72.7% bought cakes or other pas- 
try. Since pastry is perishable, the 
72% figure indicates the number of © 
families that depend regularly on 
bakeries for this type of goods. 


BAKERY PRODUCTS PURCHASED DURING ONE WEEK IN BUFFALO 


o———-One week purchases by 458 families———, 


-—Retail distribution— 


ronage for packaged, canned and non- Avg. per % of % Who % in % in 

edible oceries while inde Kind of product Total family total bought chain indep. 

on : pendent eae erase ee te $236.27 $0.52 40.4 97.6 14.8 85.2 

stores lead in perishables and items Padhey Soc. cit cei 261.14 .57 44.7 72.7 14.1 85.9 

bought each day or two. Other bakery ...... 86.90 .19 14.9 56.8 26.4 73.6 
La 
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This year weve 
pet te wake 2281 


much as we lent last year in 3. Which means that, in the 
approaching 7th War Loan, each of us is expected to buy de Cie cew tenn of Ge “0 Wis lien Com 


a BIGGER share of extra bonds. 


more pay checks. 


Our Marines went over-the-top at Iwo Jima in the greatest, 
and hardest, battle in the Corps’ history. Now it’s your turn! 
Your quota in the 7th is needed to help finish this war, side- 
track inflation, build prosperity. So, captains of industry, 
plant your flag on top — like the Marines at Iwo Jima! 





CAPTAINS OF 
INDUSTRY 
Plant your flag 
on top, too! 
















This year we've got 
to make 2==3! We've 


got to lend Uncle Sam 
in 2 chunks almost as 


= 


> 


points. 





CAPTAINS of INDUSTRY—here’s your 


for a successful plant drive: 


pany Quotas” from your local War Finance 
ets : : Chairman. Study it! 

The 27 million smart Americans on the Payroll Savings te Determine your quota in E Bonds — the 
Plan are getting a headstart! Starting right now they are 
boosting their allotments for April, May and June—so that 
they can buy more bonds, and spread their buying over ie Dieteks “Mew ts Get Thss-a mew 
War Finance Division booklet explaining 
the benefits of War Bonds. 

Circulate envelopes for keeping bonds safe. 
Display 7th War Loan posters at strategic 


backbone of every War Loan. 
Arrange for plant-wide showings of “Mr. & 
Mrs. America’’—the new Treasury film. 


% And—see that a bench-to-bench, office-to- 
office 7th War Loan canvass is made. 


Check List 








* 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


* This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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The Worst Thing 


T HE worst thing that can befall 
anybody who has a good job or 
a profitable business is to make some 
easy money in an outside speculation. 

If you make a thousand dollars in 
a week by a fortunate turn in the 
stock market, you soon think that a 
customer who gives you a measly 
hundred dollar order isn’t worth 
thanking. 

The whole business is poisonous. 
Avoid easy money. What comes easy, 
goes easy. Great gains are inevitably 
offset by great losses. It seldom fails. 


It may turn out to be an illusion, 
but farm quarters in Washington be- 
lieve they see a rainbow of hope for 
agriculture around midsummer. If 
the German situation is cleaned up 
within three months, which is pres- 
ent reckoning, they believe there will 
be more farm workers and more farm 
machinery available. This is based 
on figuring that there will be a lag 
of several months before the all-out 
effort starts against Japan. Imme- 
diate outlook is not good. In fact, 
shortages of farm machinery are ex- 
pected to bring back rationing. Mar- 
vin Jones asked for 260,000 tons of 
steel for farm machinery manufac- 
ture in April, May and June, but 
WPB allotted only 175,000 tons. 


Navy Bull 


ANY a farm boy on a distant 

war front is thinking of the 
farm he will return to and planning 
better things for it. One of these 
is Navy Lt. Carl W. W. Sorenson, 
of Toronto, S. D., a State College 
agriculture graduate. Carl was on 
the aircraft carrier Princeton, sunk 
in the Leyte invasion. 

Last fall, Carl wished to buy a 
Christmas present for his dad—some- 
thing useful on the farm. He found 
that just about everything except 
good purebred sires require a prior- 
ity. So the lieutenant wrote for in- 
formation about available Hereford 
bulls from the college herd. His 
letter and the news of the Princeton 
sinking arrived simultaneously. Al- 
though not certain whether Carl was 
lost or safe, the bull information was 
forwarded to the Fleet Post Office. 
A destroyer rescued the young bull- 
buyer from a 30-minute swim in the 
Pacific and returned him to Pearl 
Harbor, where the letter about bulls 
was waiting. 
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Without a ship, Carl received a 30- 
day leave and arrived at the college 


just before Christmas. His judging 
eye undulled by three years of in- 
activity and a salt-water dousing, he 
unerringly selected what experts said 
was the best yearling Hereford bull 
in the college herd.—Country Gen- 


tlemen. 


Business Blueprint 
‘ PECIFYING the action that busi- 
ness will take to assure jobs and 
higher living standards in the post- 
war period, the National Association 
of Manufacturers last month launched 
a six-point program which consists 
of offering better values to consum- 
ers by improving production and dis- 
tribution methods; insistence upon 
full and free competition; bold in- 
vestment of risk capital; adherence 
to fair wage policies; providing bet- 
ter tools and improved working con- 
ditions; and keeping open all possible 
advancement opportunities for the in- 
dividual worker.—Advertising & Sell- 
ing. 


Some use statistics as a drunken 
man uses a lamp-post—for support 
rather than for illumination. 


Corn Hush Hails 


ATS, with flowers, fruits and 
vegetables, and now hats made 
from Kansas corn husks! 

Students at the University of Kan- 
sas are using Kansas wheat straw, 
cat-tails, slough grass, and corn husks 
for making handbags, belts, coasters, 
hot-dish pads, rugs, pottery, whisk 
brooms—and women’s hats. 

Maud Ellsworth, director of ele- 
mentary school art in Lawrence and 


assistant professor of art education 
at Kansas University, said recently 
that corn husks are suited to many 
uses. 

She told of an acquaintance who 
dyed some husks navy blue and made 
a hat for her spring ensemble. 

One simple practice in the use of 
corn husks, Miss Ellsworth said, is 
to dampen the husks, shred them to 
the desired width, and make flat 
three-strand braids. These are sewed 
together with strong thread. .The 
husks dye well, she said, but they 
often need no dye because husks 
have a natural color variation from 
pale cream to brown. 


There can be no friendship where 
there is no freedom. Friendship 
loves a free air, and will not be 
fenced up in straight and narrow en- 
closures.—William Penn. 


Inith Macaroni 
T a recent gathering James T. 
Williams, president of the 
Creamette Co., Minneapolis, told his 
favorite story of who invented maca- 
roni making. Briefly, here’s the story: 
It seems that many, many years 
ago in Ireland, there lived a man who 
had stomach trouble. Whatever food 
he ate upset him. Finally his wife 
in desperation concocted a mixture 
of flour, water, etc., and rolled this 
into long strands which were hollow 
in the center. When she cooked 
these and fed them to her husband, 
he was able to eat them and his 
stomach didn’t become upset. The 
news of this spread far and wide 
throughout Ireland, and because the 
woman’s name was Margaret Rooney, 
this new food came to be known as 
Margaret Roonies. An Italian visit- 
ing Ireland at the time. tasted the 
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delightful dish, and took the recipe 
back to Italy with him, but he 
couldn’t say Margaret Roonies very 
well, and the closest he could come 
to it was to call the food—macaroni 
—and macaroni it is to this day—The 
Macaroni Journal. 


The Oldest? 


N the Lake Erie shore at Cataw- 

ba Island, in Ohio, is perhaps 
the oldest known mill, or grindstone, 
in the country, taking into consid- 
eration that it is still in its original 
location. 

Close to the water’s edge on the 
rocky shore is a basinlike depres- 
sion, made so by the toil of human 
hands. In this mill, with the aid 
of another stone as a pestle and 
plenty of elbow grease, the squaws 
of a day long past prepared the 
grain for their crude bread. 

Time and again severe storms have 
washed quantities of pebbles and 
stones over the ancient grindstone, 
and it is lost to view until such time 
as Nature sends another storm, wash- 
ing it clear again. This section of 
Catawba, known as Sugar Rock, was 
a favorite hunting ground of the Red 
Men, and was also used as a burial 
site. The Erie Indians were the 
earliest known of the tribes in this 
section. The Ottawas were the last 
Indians to make their home here, 
leaving early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury.—Country Gentleman. 


Schools need not preach political 
doctrine to defend democracy. If 
they shape men capable of critical 
thought and trained in social atti- 
tudes, that is all that is necessary.— 
Albert Einstein. 


They Shall Be Fed 


May breezes sweep across the prairie, 

The winter wheat shows solid green. 

Spring grain blades are in perfect 
rows, 

With the dark rich earth between. 


Beneficent rain and warm sunshine 
Will bring bounteous fruition. 

And God through man will work 
The miraculous transition. 


The farmer will gather the harvest, 
And mills will grind that men be fed; 
That the starving nations may again 
Give thanks for their daily bread. 


—Mary Alder Twight 
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E D 


TO THE DEAD OF IWO JIMA 


“The San Francisco world conference will be 
an acid test of whether mankind has suffered 
enough and learned enough.”—Cordell Hull, “Fa- 
ther of the United Nations.” 

+ * * 

“Ror the day of the Lord is near in the valley 

of decision.”——Joel 3:14. 


HERE is an editorial that needs to be written 

for this the day of the opening of the confer- 
ence at San Francisco which is to be — or not 
to be—the first big step toward that decency 
and order in world relationships which alone 
can promise durable peace. Fortunately it need 
not be written in the safe and comfortable lan- 
guage of those of us whose sagacity, however pro- 
found it may be, does not reach down to the 
depths of the soldier’s grave, and whose senti- 
ment, however steeped it many be in tears and 
steeled in resolve, is no alloy of sweat and blood. 
We have only to turn to the words of a Marine 
chaplain uttered in a cemetery on Iwo Jima, as 
they have just come to a friend whose young son 
fought there: 

“This is perhaps the grimmest, and surely the 
holiest task we have faced since D-day. Here be- 
fore us lie the bodies of comrades and friends; 
men who until yesterday or last week laughed 
with us, joked with us, trained with us; men who 
were on the same ships with us, and went over 
the sides with us as we prepared to hit the 
beaches of this island; men who fought with us 
and feared with us. Somewhere in this plot of 
ground there may lie the man who could have 
discovered the cure for cancer. Under one of 
these Christian crosses, or beneath a Jewish Star 
of David, there may rest now a man who was des- 
tined to be a great prophet—to find the way, per- 
haps, for all to live in plenty, with poverty and 
hardship for none. Now they lie here silently in 
this sacred soil, and we gather to consecrate this 
earth in their memory... . 

“They have paid the ghastly price of freedom. 
If that freedom be once again lost, as it was after 
the last war, the unforgivable blame will be ours, 
not theirs. So it is we the living who are here 
to be dedicated and consecrated. . . . We shall 
not foolishly suppose, as did the last generation 
of America’s fighting men, that victory on the 
battlefield will automatically guarantee the tri- 
umph of democracy at home. This war, with 
all its frightful heartache and suffering, is but 
the beginning of our generation’s struggle for 
democracy. When the last battle has been won, 
there will be those at home, as there were last 
time, who will want us to turn our backs in 
selfish isolation on the rest of organized humanity, 
and thus to sabotage the very peace for which 
we fight. We promise you who lie here: We will 
not do that!... 

“When the last shot has been fired, there will 
still be those whose eyes are turned backward, 
not forward, who will be satisfied with those wide 
extremes of poverty and wealth.in which the seeds 
of another war can breed. We promise you, our 
departed comrades: This, too, we will not permit. 
This war has been fought by the common man; 
its fruits of peace must be enjoyed by the com- 
mon man! We promise, by all that is sacred and 
holy, that your sons, the sons of miners and mill- 
ers, the sons of farmers and workers, will inherit 
from your death the right to a living that is 
decent and secure. 

“When the final cross has been placed in the 
last cemetery, once again there will be those to 
whom profit is more important than peace, who 
will insist with the voice of sweet reasonable- 
ness and appeasement that it is better to trade 
With the enemies of mankind than, by crushing 
them, to lose their profit. To you who sleep 
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here silently, we give our promise: We will not 
listen! ... We shall remember how you looked 
when we placed you reverently, lovingly, in the 
ground. 

“Thus do we memorialize those who, having 
ceased living with us, now live within us. Thus 
do we consecrate ourselves, the living, to carry 
on the struggle they began. Too much blood has 
gone into this soil for us to let it lie barren. Too 
much pain and heartache have fertilized the earth 
on which we stand. We here solemnly swear: 
This shall not be in vain! Out of this, and from 
the suffering and sorrow of those who mourn, 
will come—we promise—the birth of a new free- 
dom for the sons of men.” 


* * 


This is a lofty plane to which the Marine 
chaplain summons us. The selfish and the 
mean of spirit may only with difficulty 
ascend to it, and from it men of good-will 
and right-thinking will descend reluctantly. 
Perhaps, ironically, the greatest difficulty 
confronting world accord may lie not so 
much in selfishness and indifference as in 
the uncompromising perfectionism of those 
who must have all or nothing and will not 
recognize that in the struggle upward of an 
imperfect humanity righteousness generally 
is not overtaken save by one exploring 
step after another. 


TOOLS OF THE TRADE 


GAIN The Northwestern Miller Almanack, 

statistical and factual guide to the flour, grain, 
feed and baking industries, bows to the reader 
family of this journal. Annually for more than 
three decades it has made its appearance as a part 
of The Northwestern Miller’s program of ‘“extra- 
curricular” services to the trades with which this 
journal is associated. This year’s Almanack is 
presented as Section II of the current issue of 
The Northwestern Miller (April 25, 1945). It is 
mailed in the same wrapper that brings to read- 
ers Section I of the Almanack Number, which has 
all the customary content of a weekly edition of 
The Northwestern Miller. 

We like to think that all numbers of this jour- 
nal deserve preservation for re-reading or consul- 
tation, but, setting modesty aside, we confess to 
no doubt whatsover that this holds true of Sec- 
tion II of the Almanack Number, which is a ref- 
erence work without competitor in the fields oc- 
cupied by industries we endeavor to serve. Al- 
though wartime restrictions have prevented the 
publication of a good deal of statistical informa- 
tion customarily presented, much new matter has 
been added to the current number in the form of 
textual and documentary references covering the 
great mass of wartime regulations applicable to 
these industries. 

Statistics are among the most important tools 
of any trade. They are vitally important, par- 
ticularly in these times of change and stress, to 
the breadstuffs world..So is an encyclopedic 
knowledge of the rules and customs that govern 
trade. Confident, therefore, that it is what you 
need and ought to have, we give you—The Alma- 
nack. 
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GOVERNMENT BY DIRECTIVE 


W HEN wartime regulations began to blanket 

the world of food for man and feed for an- 
imals following that day when it was demonstrated 
that a certain thing “COULD happen to us here,” 
we conceived the idea, quite naturally, that it was 
our job to publish in the various journals that 
come from this shop all of the long and solemn 
texts promulgating, implementing and otherwise 
making effective those regulations. It was in- 
tended that The Northwestern Miller Almanack 
should be the ultimate repository of this record, to 
be preserved there unto posterity and for the pres- 
ent use of the generation upon which it was in- 
cumbent. : 

This self-imposed mortification of flesh and 
spirit was undertaken faithfully and with some 
exactitude. But we had not reckoned upon short- 
ages of manpower and of paper, and not even the 
first two terms of the New Deal had taught us 
the awful potentiality of bureaucratic prolixity 
and multiplicity. Of government by directive we 
did not know the half—nay, the most negligible 
fraction. Consequently full text, save for the basic 
and most acutely incident orders, was reduced to 
judicious summarizing and interpretation. Even 
so, the Almanack, as chief and residuary legatee, 
has been overwhelmed. When they were counted 
up, as the 1945 edition was being compiled, it was 
found that of orders applicable to the flour, grain, 
feed and baking industries, the total was 415. It 
no longer was a question of to print or not to 
print, but to put in the most important directives 
and ticket the rest in some convenient listing, by 
name and number, aspiring to be complete. 

Now the number of these directives is not their 
full measurement. They are not only many but 
much. Not too wildly estimated, they contain 
approximately half a million words. In the smallest 
usable type they would have required an Almanack 
Section: of more than 300 pages — nearly three 
times that publication’s normal size. 

Clearly, it is only the government itself that is 
big enough to put itself in print. And the govern- 
ment does just that—largely and handsomely. It 
publishes all of its acts both of authority and of 
supererogation on the thin, large pages of the 
Federal Register. That extraordinary journal 
came into being in 1936 for precisely this sort of 
thing. Something had to be done, even in that 
comparatively quiet prewar period, with the 
mounting volume of the New Deal’s unlegislated 
laws—the directives, rules, orders and regulations 
issued, without much benefit of Congress, by the 
agents and agencies of the executive. In the Reg- 
ister are printed the full and uninterpreted texts 
of all the orders as they come, six days a week, 
52 weeks a year, hot from the bureaus. 

The record in 1936 was fairly modest. Only 
2,608 of the Register’s pages were required, at ap- 
proximately 1,500 words a page. In 1937 the fig- 
ure jumped to 3,446 pages; by 1939 it was 5,006, 
and in 1941 it was 6,876. Then the war ran the 
orders up like the mercury in a tropical thermom- 
eter. In 1942 there were 11,079 pages, and 1943 
pushed the figure to its peak of 17,544, since which 
time there has been a slight recession, last year’s 
page total being only 15,194. 

Stanley High did some figuring for Saturday 
Evening Post. He found that from March 14, 
1936, to June 29, 1944, the Register printed a grand 
total of 76,541 directives, grants, orders, permis- 
sions and prohibitions. To print them required 
62,202 pages and 93,000,000 words. That is ap- 
proximately as many words as were spoken in that 
time by our 531 constitutionally designated law- 
makers on the floors of both houses of Congress. 
Reading at a good clip—80 words a minute, eight 
hours a day, 40 hours a week—it would take near- 
ly 10 years of uninterrupted going merely to wade 
through them. 
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Canadian Wheat in Sight March 31 
42,600,000 BusLess Thana Year Ago 


Winnipeg, Man.—Stocks of Cana- 
dian wheat in all North American po- 
sitions on March 31, 1945, were 503,- 
000,000 bus, of which 24,100,000 bus 
were held in bond in the United 
States. The comparable figures for 
March 31, 1944, show stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions of 545,- 
600,000 bus, with 14,000,000 bus be- 
ing held in the United States. Stocks 
of Canadian wheat in North America 
on March 31 of this year were thus 
42,600,000 bus smaller than a year 
ago. These data are furnished by the 
annual March end survey of grain 
held on farms made by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and of grain in 
commercial positions as supplied by 
the Board of Grain Commissioners. 

The bulk of the Canadian wheat 
stocks is held in country elevators 
and on farms, with 180,000,000 bus, 
or 38% of the total, in country ele- 
vators and 154,000,000 bus, or 32%, on 
farms. A year ago there were 195,- 
000,000 bus of wheat in country ele- 
vators and an estimated 210,000,000 
bus on farms. 

Total stocks of wheat in Canada 
on March 31, 1945, amounted to 478,- 
901,585 bus as compared with 531.- 
648,434 bus on the same date in 1944. 
Stocks in various positions on March 


31, 1945, with corresponding figures 
for 1944 within parenthises, are as fol- 
lows: In elevators and flour mills and 
afloat 316,131,599 bus (305,244,460 
bus); in transit by rail 8,533,986 bus 
(16,244,974 bus); on farms 154,236,- 
000 bus (210,159,000 bus). 

The total stocks of Canadian oats 
on March 31, 1945, were 243,000,000 
bus, practically all of which were lo- 
cated in Canada, and of which 200,- 
600,000 bus were in farmers’ hands. 
Farm and commercial stocks one 
year earlier were 255,800,000 bus, or 
about 12,800,000 bus larger. Barley 
stocks in all positions, including less 
than 1,000,000 bus in the United 
States, amounted to 89,200,000 bus, 
as compared with 115,700,000 bus a 
year ago, or a net reduction of 26,- 
500,000 bus. 

Stocks of rye on March 31 totaled 
slightly over 5,000,000 bus, of which 
1,800,000 bus were still on farms. 
This stock figure is well below that of 
a year ago, when there were 13,200,- 
000 bus of Canadian rye in all posi- 
tions. Stocks of flaxseed, amounting 
to 6,000,000 bus, are also well below 
the 10,800,000 bus on March 31, 1944. 
Nearly 2,000,000 bus of the present 
stocks of flaxseed are still located on 
farms. 





Canadians Seen as 
Best Fed People 
in Entire World 


Toronto, Ont. — At the Canadian 
bakers’ convention in ‘Toronto last 
week Mrs. Byrne Hope Saunders of 
the consumer. division, Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, in the 
course of an address, stated that Ca- 
nadians are better fed than any oth- 
er people, including those in the 
United States. She added that it is 
a sobering reflection to realize that, 
of all the peoples in the world, we 
of the North American continent are 
the only ones who in the fifth year 
of war have eaten more than ever 
before. 

Last year Canadians consumed 
17% more milk than in prewar years, 
21% more eggs, 32% more meat, 53% 
more citrus fruit and vegetables. Can- 
ada alone, of all the countries in the 
world, maintained its prewar con- 
sumption of fats and oils. Mrs. 
Saunders emphasized that the great- 
est increases were in nutritional food 
groups stressed in nutritional cam- 
paigns. 

T. A. Climo, director of sugar dis- 
tribution, wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, told the bakers that the sugar 
situation is bad and there is no relief 
in sight. He pointed out that the 


world demand for sugar has in- 
creased during the past year, but 
that world production has decreased. 
Mr. Climo stated that rationing for a 
fair length of time is unavoidable. as 
he made it clear that V-E Day prob- 
ably would increase sugar demands 


from Europe upon the International 
Sugar Allocation Board in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BUILDING ADDITION TO PLANT 


Montreal, Que.—The St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, .is 
building an addition of 300,000 bus to 
its present wheat storage capacity. 
This company is also erecting a six- 
story steel construction feed mill 
which will have a capacity of 150 tons 
per day. Work is proceeding satis- 
factorily and these plants are ex- 
pected to be completed early in Sep- 
tember. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE WESTON, LTD., NET 
PROFIT FOR 1944 $777,311 


Toronto, Ont. — George Weston, 
Ltd., biscuit manufacturers, Toronto, 
together with subsidiaries report a 
retained net profit of $777,311 for 
1944, which compares with $740,946 
for 1943. Operating profit amounted 
to $4,116,400, as against $3,667,232. 
The total tax payments made dur- 
ing 1944 to federal, provincial, state 
and municipal governments amounted 
to $4,409,489, compared with $3,490,- 
529 in 1943. Income and excess prof- 
its taxes were $2,911,000, of which 
$375,000 was refundable, compared 
with $2,480,000, of which $360,000 was 
refundable in 1943. 

The volume of products for war 
purposes again increased in 1944. Due 
to shortages of material and labor, 
production for civilian use was not 
sufficient to meet requirements. The 
outlook for the current year is for 


a lower volume, due to a reduction 
of over 10% in the sugar quota of 
the biscuit and confectionery indus- 
try in Canada and to a comparable 
reduction in the United States. 
The balance sheet reflects the 
acquisition of control of the capital 
stock of Western Grocers, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, and the entire capital stock 
of Southern Biscuit Co., Inc., of Rich- 
mond, Va., and the redemption of the 
old outstanding 17,500 shares of 5% 
preferred stock and issuing of 35,000 
shares of new 44%2% preferred stock. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOARD’S EUROPEAN MEMBER 
CONSULTS WITH CANADIANS 


Toronto, Ont.—R. V. Biddulph, Eu- 
ropean representative of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, whose office is in 
London, Eng., arrived in Montreal by 
plane recently on his way to Ottawa. 
Consultation with governmental au- 
thorities there on matters concerning 
supplies of wheat for British use dur- 
ing the immediate and postwar pe- 
riods was his objective. He has told 
the Canadian press that all the wheat 
this country can ship will not be too 
much for the overseas requirements. 
Mr. Biddulph expects to be in Canada 
for several weeks. He is well known 
and has many friends in the flour 
milling and grain trade. When the 
war of 1914-18 broke out he was liv- 
ing in Canada and was employed as 
export manager of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal. He served in 
that war as a member of the British 
forces. On returning to Canada he 
took up again his prewar work, but 
later went back to England where 
he has since made his home. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN FARMERS MARKET 
450,000,000 BUS OF GRAIN 


Winnipeg, Man.—Since Aug. 1, 1944, 
farmers in western Canada have de- 
livered more than 450,000,000 bus of 
all grain from western farms, ac- 
cording to the latest figures of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. This 
is roughly 76,000,000 bus greater than 
the total marketed in the same pe- 
riod the year previous. The total in- 
cludes almost 280,000,000 bus of 
wheat, more than 92,000,000 bus of 
oats, in excess of 68,000,000 bus of 
barley and roughly 6,750,000 bus of 
flax, while the remainder is made up 
of rye. j 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


F. L, GREEN, WIDELY KNOWN 
ONTARIO MILLER, DIES AT 81 


Toronto, Ont.—F. L. Green, Green- 
wood, Ont., who was well known in 
the Ontario flour milling trade, died 
on April 15, at the age of 81 years. 
He successfully operated a flour mill 
at Greenwood over a long period, but 
the plant burned about four years 
ago and was not rebuilt. His hobby 
was floriculture, on which he was an 
authority. His gardens at Greenwood 


- were famous and were visited by flow- 


er lovers from distant parts of the 
country. 


FEBRUARY FLOUR 
PRODUCTION DOWN 


—~<>— 


Canadian Mills Operate at 89.5% of 
Capacity During Month; Ex- 
ports Show Gain 


Toronto, Ont.—Flour production in 
Canada during February . declined 
175,797 bbls from the January out- 
put for a net total of 1,892,435 bbls, 
Flour exports, however, showed an 
increase of 191,390 bbls over the 
January total. The February exports 
totaled 1,031,670 bbls. 

Canadian mills operated at 89.5% 
of capacity during the month, as 
compared with 90.3% for January. 

The monthly flour production in 
the current crop year through Febru- 
ary is shown in the following table, 
with percentages of operation and 
monthly exports, together with the 
total figures for the same period of 
the preceding crop year. 





% of Production Exports 
Capacity bbls bbls 

Auge 22... 84.8 2,015,866 753,462 
September... 89.6 1,972,621 1,215,683 
October .i.... 93.3 2,048,508 1,090,666 
November .... 98.1 2,306,607 981,232 
December .... 90.5 2,029,530 1,242,370 
January ..... 90.3 2,068,232 840,280 
February .... 89.5 1,892,435 1,031,670 
14,333,799 7,155,363 





Total last year 6,788,847 
Production of millfeed by months 
compared with the same period last 

year is shown below: 
1944-45 


14,498,856 


1943-44 


tons tons 

rere rere eh 66,596 63,863 
September ........... 65,053 67,043 
SERS ICR SOIed 68,072 69,812 
BEOVOIMIDOP 55 5s ov civic ns 77,579 71,057 
| | ere ee 67,933 70,272 
SE. F543 op vores e 68,088 65,994 
ee er 63,250 67,747 
476,571 475,787 


The quantity of Canadian millfeed 
being exported under present war- 
time restrictions is less than 5% of 
production. 

The amount of wheat ground in 
Canadian mills in the seven months 
ending with February was 63,632,025 
bus as against 64,008,983 in the same 
period of 1943-44 crop year. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RESEARCH LABORATORY 18TH 
ANNUAL REPORT PUBLISHED 


Winnipeg, Man.—The 18th annual 
report of the Grain Research Lab- 
oratory, Board of Grain Commission- 
ers for Canada, has been recently 
published. The report, covering the 
calendar year 1944, was prepared by 
Dr. J. A. Anderson, chief chemist, 
and T. R. Aitken, assistant chief 
chemist of the board. The report is 
published principally with the object 
of recording results of the annual 
studies of the quality of the various 
grades of grain in transit, and in 
storage in Canada. 

Research and annual studies of the 
quality of the principal western Ca- 
nadian grain crops form the two main 
divisions of the work of the grain 
research laboratory, the report states. 
The laboratory is maintained by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners to pro- 
vide such technical services and in- 
formation as may be required for the 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 














The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA © ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 

















” PERCY KENT BAG CO. 











A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








— Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


purpose of administering the Canada 
Grain Act. 

‘From that point. of view, the an- 
nual studies and such investigations 
as are undertaken in connection with 
day to day grading problems are of 
maximum importance, but in the long 
run the research counts for more, 
since it serves to improve the qual- 
ity of the other services offered by 
the laboratory. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 








‘RAPID LAKE MOVEMENT CUTS 


CANADIAN STOCKS SHARPLY 


Toronto, Ont.— Since the opening 
of navigation wheat has been mov- 
ing from the head of the lakes at a 
good rate and stocks are showing a 
considerable reduction. On April 12 
there were 11,000,000 bus less than at 
the opening, when about 57,000,000 
bus were in store. The milling grades, 
namely, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 northern, 
are 5,000,000 bus less than a year ago. 
Unloadings at lakehead are about 
1,500,000 bus daily, but 3 to 4,000,- 
000 are being moved out each day. 
Because of scarcity of this particular 
grade, the Wheat Board has pro- 
hibited the milling of No. 4 northern 
into flour. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RELIANCE GRAIN PROFITS 

Winnipeg, Man.—Net profit on op- 
erations of the Reliance Grain Co., 
Ltd., and its Canadian subsidiaries for 
the year ending Dec. 30, 1944, after 
providing for all expenses, bond inter- 
est, depreciation and taxes, amounted 
to $239,959, compared with $216,070 
for 1943. The profits of the Smith- 
Murphy Co., Inc., an American sub- 
sidiary, have not been taken into 
account in the statement of earned 
surplus. These figures are made 
available in the annual report of the 
company just issued over the sig- 
nature of Sidney T. Smith, president. 

Four quarterly dividends were paid 
to preferred shareholders, together 
with one quarterly dividend on ac- 
count of arrears, which now aggregate 
six months. Current assets, including 
$191,200 cash and war loan bonds of 
$641,950, total $29,372,372. A little 
more than $28,000 is represented by 
grain, coal and wood. Current liabil- 
ities are shown at $28,120,576, leav- 
ing working capital of $1,251,796—up 
about $100,000 from the previous 
year. 

Sales of grain, Mr. Smith says in 
the report of directors, for some time 
to come will depend almost entirely 
on the availability of transportation, 
both from country points to the lake- 
head ports and from there to the 
seaboard. An employees’ retirement 
pension plan was put into effect dur- 
ing the year. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ASSOCIATION HEAD NAMED 


Toronto, Ont.—At the recent con- 
vention of the Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Association, Inc., in Toronto, 
Ont., R. R. Barber of the T. H. Tay- 
lor Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont., was 
elected chairman of the Millers’ and 
Feed Manufacturers’ Accident Pre- 
vention Association for the ensuing 
year. J. Chamberlain of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, was 
elected vice chairman. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OGILVIE OPENS NEW OFFICE 
Toronto, Ont.—The Ogilvie Flour 

Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., has 

opened an office in Halifax, N. S., 

which will be under the direction of 

James E. Strang. The office is lo- 

cated in Upper Water Street. It -will 

facilitate distribution of the--:com- 
pany’s products in that part of Can- 
ada. 
































“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 





THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











A 1945 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS AVAILABLE! 


Subscribers to THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 

Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THE Nortn- 
WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
subscriber: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter my subscription to THE NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER. and mail me a copy of the 1945 List of Flour Mills. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 


One Year ........ $2.00 


Three Years 
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Stuffed Straights — 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








CO-BELLIGERENT STATISTICS.— 
Temporarily the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture is a war casualty. 
It is absent from the world’s agricul- 
tural councils and no longer does it 
send forth the valuable statistical 
data for which it has enjoyed inter- 
national renown for going on four 
decades. When The Northwestern 
Miller’s statistical department made 
inquiry last September as to what 
crop figures might be made available 
for the 1945 Almanack, which is pub- 
lished as Section II of this issue, 
there came the reply (but not 
until January) that “owing to the 
state of postal communications in 
Italy,” the secretary-general would 
be unable to send us the institute’s 
“Monthly Crop Report” for the years 
1941 to 1944 and “Yearbook of Agri- 
cultural Statistics’ (1940-1941), al- 
though these documents have been 
published. The explanation doubt- 
less is somewhat euphemistic. 


@ The Founder.—David Lubin (d. 
1919) was the International Institute 
of Agriculture’s founder. Although he 
was an American citizen, a Californian, 
the brilliant constructive work done by 
him in the foundation establishment, 
and progressive development of this 
remarkable enterprise is less widely 
known and appreciated in this coun- 
try, perhaps, than in Europe. It was 
in 1905 that the project was initiated 
with the support of the King of Italy. 
Its object was the creation of a 
world-embracing organization for the 
study of every phase of agriculture. 

Included in the general problem 
were first the technical problems hav- 
ing to do with machines on the one 
hand and with fertilizers on the other, 
and therefore demanding aid both 
from the natural sciences and the 
applied sciences; secondly, the eco- 
nomic and social problem concerned 
in association and co-operation, mu- 
tual interchange of information, cred- 
it and assistance in general; and, 
finally, those of the agrarian policies, 
principles and laws current in various 
parts of the world. 


@ The Objects.—The institute formed 
a vast clearing house for the ex- 
change of mutual information and 
aid with regard to agricultural mat- 
ters between the 56 governments 
which constituted its prewar mem- 
bership and shared its expenses. 
World War I was unable to shatter 
its structure, or notably curtail its ac- 
tivities. It steadily continued, down 
to the opening of World War II, to 
achieve its objects as stated in Ar- 
ticle IX of its constitution, to the 
effect that: “The Institute, confining 
its action to the international do- 
main, shall: 

(a) concentrate, study, and publish, 
as soon as possible, all statistical and 
technical or economic information 
concerning both animal and vegetable 
products in the different markets of 
the world; 

(b) communicate to its members, 
likewise as promptly as possible, all 
such information; 

(c) present upon occasion for the 
approval of governments, the meas- 


By Carroll K. Michener 


ures to be taken for the protection 
of the common interests of agricul- 
turists and for the betterment of the 
conditions under which they work 
and live.” 

The institute normally is divided 
into bureaus or sections, which issue 
valuable publications, including three 
monthly bulletins, dealing respec- 
tively with agricultural information, 
statistics and social and economic 
institutions; two annuals, relating to 
agricultural statistics and agricultur- 
al legislation, prefaced by a resume 
of world legislation; three publica- 
tions of seasonal or annual notes with 
respect to the statistics of cereals, 
the food supplies for domestic ani- 
mals and fertilizers; and finally, a 
periodic bibliography of agronomy 
and a large number of monographs 
upon special questions. 

The institute has an extensive li- 
brary, and work is facilitated by the 
possession of its own post office and 
its own printing establishment, both 
housed in the same palace which 
shelters the institute, which also con- 
tains suites of rooms for visiting del- 
egates. Since only governments are 
eligible as members of the institute, 
private organizations or _ societies 
wishing to correspond with it must 
do so through the respective govern- 
ments. 

ee @ 


EAR PINNER PINNED.—Opening of 
the criminal antitrust suit of the 
United States Department of Justice 
against the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. in the federal court at Dan- 
ville, Ill., on April 16, brings to mind 
an entertaining episode of the early 
days of this litigation, which has been 
going on for two and a half years. 
This incident revolves around Carl 
Byoir, public relations counsel for 
A & P, who pinned back the ears 
of Thurman Arnold, then assistant 
attorney general in charge of anti- 
trust operations but now associate 
justice of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia, in an address before the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board. Mr. Arnold was present and 
very red in the face while this ad- 
dress was being made, and when he 
tried to offer rebuttal was verbally 
slapped down. The address gained 
wide attention; it was printed up and 
down the country in all sorts of pub- 
lications, including The Northwest- 
ern Miller. We gave it the caption, 
“A & P Man Pins Back Mr. Arnold’s 
Ears.” It caught on so well with 
our readers that repeated editions of 
reprints had to be made to satisfy 
the demand, which ultimately called 
for around 100,000 copies. 

Mr. Byoir’s general idea was that 
the Department of Justice was out 
of order in its wartime interferences 
with key industries of a nation whose 
first task and duty was to prosecute 
the war. He described in pithy and 
quotable language what he regarded 
as the highly technical actions of the 
department, under Mr. Arnold’s 
guidance, and the grievously unjust 
procedure of the consent decree. 

Well, that’s history—the point in 


bringing it back. is that Mr. Byoir, 
along with his company, Business 
Organizations, Inc., now is one of 
the defendants, along with his big 
client. Mr. Byoir is charged with 
setting up “false front” organizations 
to support fake comparison of prices 
charged by A & P with prices charged 
by competitors, and with helping A & 
P get control of large volumes of 
fresh fruits and vegetables by secret- 
ly organizing and dominating the op- 
erations of supposedly independent 
co-operative associations of growers 
and shippers. 


@ Backlash?—No, we wouldn’t want 
to be in contempt of court about this 
by suggesting that it’s dangerous to 
criticize a member of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, but it’s at least in- 
teresting to observe that in two simi- 
lar suits against Safeway Stores, 
Inc., and Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co., no outside public relations and 
publicity counsels are named! 

The original antitrust indictment 
against A & P was handed down 
by a grand jury in the U. S. District 
Court in Dallas late in 1942. Simi- 
lar indictments were returned against 
Safeway and Kroger in Kansas City 
two months later. The’ chdins 
promptly came through with sundry 
demurrers. The Dallas court knocked 
down the A & P indictment as too 
“inflammatory,” vague, wordy and 
otherwise deficient. The Safeway 
and Kroger indictments were simi- 
larly thrown out, chiefly for vague- 
ness. The justice department then 
went to the appellate court, which 
eventually reinstated all three cases. 

By this time, however, the trust 
busters had decided that Dallas was 
no place to try A & P. When the 
Dallas court struck out a long list 
of charges (a move which the justice 
department regarded as rendering the 
indictment invalid), the Antitrust Di- 
vision failed to come through with 
a bill of. particulars requested by 
A & P’s attorneys, and allowed the 
proceedings to wither until the in- 
dictment was dismissed. 

New, and almost identical, proceed- 
ings were then started in Danville in 
the court of Judge Walter C. Lind- 
ley. Judge Lindley was favorably 
remembered by the justice depart- 
ment for his decision in its antitrust 
case directed at the auto-finance op- 
erations of three big automobile 
manufacturers—Ford, Chrysler, Gen- 
eral Motors. 

Further action in the Safeway case 
is expected to wait until the A & P 
trial is over. Kroger is last in line. 


@ The Charges.—Unilawful practices 
with which A & P is charged are: 

Methodically eliminating independ- 
ent competitors by manipulating re- 
tail prices until the desired share of 
any given local market is obtained. 

Coercing remaining competitors in- 
to maintaining prices at levels set 
by A & P. 

Coercing suppliers into granting 
discriminatory prices, discounts and 
advertising allowances, in the teeth 
of the Robinson-Patman law (coer- 
cion allegedly accomplished through 
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the threat of withdrawing its tremen. 
dous buying power and the even more 
powerful threat of entering the mar. 
ket itself with an integrated manu. 
facturing operation). 

Manipulating produce markets to 
its own advantage and to the detrj- 
ment of competitors and growers, 
specifically through the operations 
of its Atlantic Commission Co., both 
as buyer for A & P and as broker 
for the trade. 

Publishing false comparisons of A 
& P prices with those of competitors 
(actually, the department charges, A 
& P engages in short-changing, short- 
weighing, and other activities which 
make its actual prices higher than 
its advertised prices). 


@ How Big Is Too Big?—Business 
Week thinks this is the real issue, 
and one the courts will have to 
settle before the fight is finished. 


. THIS WEEK’S COVER— 
Cowman and prospector and all the 
other types of frontiersmen were 
bachelors of bread making under the 
open skies or under the shaggy rait- 
ers of log shanties remotely buried 
in the continent’s great woods. The 
cover picture of this issue makes 
vivid and historical this necessity 
of the days when westward looking 
adventurers went far beyond the 
reach of even the pioneer settler’s 
kitchen. The artist was Frederic 
Remington, the celebrated American 
painter, sculptor and _ illustrator. 
First published appearance of this 
picture was many years ago in one 
of the Holiday numbers of The 
Northwestern Miller. 

A. J. Vander Voort, head of the 
baking school of Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, thinks the plainsmen 
in Remington’s striking scene were 
making corn bread, but it may just 
as well have been from wheat. Use 
of a frying pan was customary and 
convenient for it kept camp equip- 
ment at a minimum. Saleratus was 
the riser. Alaskan prospectors, it 
seems, were more likely to go in for 
sour dough, so called because at each 
baking a piece was set aside for the 
next, by which time it was nicely 
fermented—no need for yeast. 

It was poor health that introduced 
Remington to the Far West. He 
studied at Yale Art School and at 
the Art Students’ League in New 
York City. Establishing himself on 
a remote ranch he became an expert 
in the characterization of the North 
American Indian, the cowboy and the 
American soldier of the plains. He 
made pictures of the Geronimo war, 
the Yaqui war, the outbreak of the 
Sioux in 1890, and during the Span- 
ish-American War he served with 
General Shafter as a war correspond- 
ent. Author as well as artist, he 
wrote several volumes, of stories, in- 
cluding “Pony Tracks” (1895), 
“Crooked Trails” (1898), “Sundown 
Leflare” (1899), and “John Ermine 
of the Yellowstone” (1902). He died 
in 1909 near Ridgefield, Conn. 


Our esteemed friend, the editor 
of Modern Miller, thinks Col. J. 
Monroe Johnson, director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, 
“was talking about his boils, like 
that man Lazarus,” when he called 
southwestern grain men and millers 
“presumptuous” for demanding ade- 
quate relief from the boxcar short- 
age. We do not presume to be 
holier than thou, Mr. Yager, but 
was it not good old Job who had the 
boils—and talked about ’em? (Not 
that it matters much, any longet, 
even to Job.) 








{ 
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Since 1856 








EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


New Ulm, Minnesota 

















ee 


AcmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 


“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
* * 
THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbis. WICHITA, KANSAS 











WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
« 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


‘THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




























Minnesota Girt Four... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


‘ with Vitamins 
and Iron 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
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, OF DOUGH STABILITY 


4, WisDo 


FLOUR 




















A new development 
‘which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


“OLD SQUIRE 


Always is good flour. Pays 


OIA-cLUTER FLOUR 
ORAS ED COMM IBATIO Wass 
Lo 














































no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour MillsCo. |, 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 






























VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 























MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 














Che 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 









D 
AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 
SSN 


SALINA, KANSAS 








IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Oolo. St. Louis, Mo. 





FOR ACCURATE 
ECONOMICAL FLOUR 
ENRICHMENT— 


(=a) 
Se AI) 


WINTHROP'S BRAND OF FLOUR ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 
PATENT APPLIED FOR 


IT’S FREE- 
FLOWING! 


Quick delivery from New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, San Francisco, 
Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. Ask 
for particulars and price schedule. 


& 








Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, WN. ¥. 






























Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 





’ Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 





Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mer. BELGRADE, MON’ 




















We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 































KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 



































Epitor THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER, 


118 South 6th St., 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Sir: I am a subscriber to THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER. 
Please mail me, without charge, a copy of your 1945 List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 


Yours very truly, 
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Permit Order 





(Continued from page 9.) 

other war goods or scale down their 
demands, as the nation’s transporta- 
tion cannot provide both and at the 
same time prevent the development 
of chaos in the civilian food supply. 

It was the need for transporting 
the huge army requests for wheat 
and flour to feed liberated European 
countries that brought about the ODT 
proposal for the permit system. 
Movement to ports was lagging. 


Order of Preference 


The original ODT plan, presented 
to the industries in Kansas City and 
Minneapolis last week, called for 
first consideration in boxcars to “flour 
mills and processors” with special 
attention being given to those with 
government contracts. Commodity 
Credit Corp. wheat shipments for 
the army would come next and the 
remaining permits for movement 
would be allocated among others. 

The Minneapolis permit commit- 
tee, which had been set up in past 
years to handle matters arising out 
of railroad embargoes, agreed to op- 
erate the plan if the ODT were de- 
termined to impose it. At Kansas 
City, the industries agreed to operate 
a modified form which would require 
permits only for eastern and _south- 
eastern shipments outside the terri- 
tory but would require no permits 
within the territory. The approval 
was made contingent upon govern- 
ment agencies providing 300 more 
boxcars daily to the Southwest. 

Objections to the plan were raised 
also by the flour milling industry at 
Minneapolis. The millers’ group de- 
clared that they were opposed to 
permits until such time as transpor- 
tation was sufficient to take care of 
flour mill requirements. Although 
millers would get first consideration 
in the tentative order, the industry 
pointed out that such a system would 
be largely meaningless in view of 
the fact that boxcars are so scarce 
that there would not be enough 
wheat receipts for millers alone. 

In the major flour milling markets 
of Minneapolis, Kansas City and Buf- 
falo, millers’ wheat stocks are now 
down to an average of 18 days’ run- 
ning time, the lowest in history, and 
are as low as 12 days’ at Minne- 
apolis. At the same time wheat re- 
ceipts are currently running at about 
40% of mill grind. At the present 
rate, millers will be completely out 
of wheat within a month. Normally, 
they carry around 40 days’ wheat in- 
ventory. 


K. C. Office Prepared 


Kansas City, Mo.—If and when a 
permit system is put into effect in 
Kansas City, it appears that the of- 
fice of the ODT representative who 
will handle the matter will be at 938 
Board of Trade, which is now re- 
served. However, reports about the 
Possibility of permits have been so 
mixed that some in the trade think 
the plan may be abandoned, partic- 
ularly if more empties are delivered 
to western lines. 

Encouragement received from the 
Senate hearings in which J. Monroe 
Johnson, director of the ODT, prom- 
ised more cars to the western area ap- 
parently has had the effect of modify- 
ing the government’s insistence on an 
over-all permit system. 

A few grain men and millers stated 
they were getting a few more cars 
this week at Kansas City. West of 
that point there seems to have been 
no relief yet. 


“BEST YET” 


The rich soils of Kansas, the deep 
roots of the present wheat crop, the 
vitality of Kansas weather, all this pre- 
pares good wheat for the final expert 
treatment it gets in our mill before it 


becomes “Best Yet.” 


JUNCTION CITY MILLING CO. 
JUNCTION CITY. KANSAS 


F. A. DAUGHERTY, Manager L. W. YOUNKIN, Sales Manager 

















SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





‘Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 


Kansas in 


cAn Independent ill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
A 



































HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 

















The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on "Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 





Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 




















CORN—BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW 


Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


Milling Wheat 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Feed Grains 
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Mostiy Persona 





W. E. Atwood, secretary of the At- 
wood-Larson Grain Co., Minneapolis, 
tried unsuccessfully to rescue a 3- 
year-old playmate of his son from 
drowning last week. The youngster 
had fallen into a creek near the At- 
wood home and the alarm was given 
by the 5-year-old Atwood son. Mr. 
Atwood was in bed nursing a chest 
cold, but he hurriedly donned trousers 
and shirt over his pajamas and rushed 
to the creek. The youngster had been 
swept downstream by the swift cur- 
rent. Mr. Atwood ran for his car 
and drove along the creek until he 
saw the boy’s body about a mile from 
where the youngster had fallen in. 
He waded waist deep to carry the 
child ashore, but resuscitation at- 
tempts failed. 

* 


Elmer Knerr, sales manager, Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Cleveland, called 
on the trade in Pittsburgh and west- 
ern Pennsylvania territory last week. 


E. G. Broenniman, vice president 
and director of the Standard Milling 
Co., New York, is spending a couple 
of weeks with relatives in Watertown, 
Wis., his home town. 

* 

New York Produce Exchange vis- 
itors included B. H. Wall of the Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas, introduced by Albert Janss 
and Harry C. Lautensack, president 
at Buffalo of the eastern division of 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


About 500 friends visited the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Louis S. Meyers in 
Kansas City on the occasion of their 
25th wedding anniversary April 18. 
Among those from out of the city 
were Otto A. Bresky, president of the 
Rodney Milling Co., of which Mr. 





K.C. J. Muller, 
whose appointment to the manager- 
ship of the Kansas City plant of the 
Chase Bag Co. was announced re- 
cently, is now on the job at Kansas 
City. Mr. Muller joined the Chase 
Bag Co. in 1927 as a salesman for 
the Milwaukee plant. He was later 
transferred to the general sales office 
in Chicago and then in 1942, was made 
sales manager at Denver where he 
has been until the time of his cur- 
rent appointment. 


MANAGER — W. 


Meyers is vice president and general 
manager, Mrs. William Mydans and 
Bernard Gordon, all of whom live in 
Boston. Mr. and Mrs. Meyers moved 
to Kansas City in 1928. 

2 


Dr. F. L. Dunlap, consulting chem- 
ist for Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
was a visitor at the Minneapolis of- 
fice of his company last week. 

& 


Joseph Weaver, secretary of the 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., is 
away from his Omaha office on a 
three weeks’ business trip in the 
East. He will return about May 1. 

* 


Allen Cornelius, Sam Corkran and 
Cohen Williams, Jr., of Nashville, and 
Norman Christley of Columbia, Tenn., 
attended the-Family Flour Institute 
conference which was held in St. 
Louis on April 18. 

& 


George L. Faber, Chicago manager 
of the King Midas Flour Mills, is 
spending a few weeks’ vacation in the 
Ozarks. 

Bg 


W. W. Blair, Blair Milling Co., 
Atchison, Kansas, was a Chicago vis- 
itor last week. 


Fred Larsen, president of Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co., Chicago, 
returned April 19 from several weeks’ 
visit in Mexico. 


L. E. Bowman, Chicago manager 
for Eagle Roller Mill Co., has re- 
turned from a vacation trip to Flor- 
ida. 

e 

J. E. Spaeth,. vice president of 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas, 
spent a few days in the Chicago mar- 
ket last week. He.also attended ‘the 
dinner meeting of the Bakers Club 
the evening of April 19. 

2 


Philip W. Pillsbury, president, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
elected president of the Yale North- 
west Alumni Association at its an- 
nual dinner in St.- Paul, April 21. 

* 


Harold Vogtel, Fort Worth, Texas, 
flour and feed broker, has been visit- 
ing relatives and friends in the north- 
west this past week and, incidentally, 
calling on his mill connections. 

aw 


J. M. Dowerman of New Albany, 
Ind., the Indiana-Kentucky represen- 
tative of the International Milling 
Co., is going through the Mayo clinic 
at Rochester, Minn. 

» 


L. W. Cotton, for the last 10 years 
Kansas Milling Co. representative in 
the southeast, visited the mill last 
week and then returned to his home 
in Columbus. Mr. Cotton supervises 


sales for the Wichita company 
throughout the southern area. 
® 


Glenn L. Berry, grain department 
manager at Amarillo, Texas, for the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., is convalescing from a foot 
operation in a Wichita Falls, Texas, 
hospital. Lt. Glenn L. Berry, Jr., 
who is a pilot in the air corps, re- 
cently sustained a broken back in an 
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automobile accident and has been re- 
turned to the states for hospitaliza- 
tion. Another son, Jack Berry, is 
with the infantry in France. 


Nan Sperry, daughter of Don Sper- 
ry, bakery equipment salesman in 
Kansas City, was married April 4 to 
B. R. Chapin, a field service engineer 
for Pratt & Whitney. The couple lives 
in Nashville, Tenn. Mrs. Chapin for- 
merly was employed at Doty Tech- 
nical Laboratories, Kansas City. She 
is a graduate of Kansas University. 


L. B. Colfix and H. 8S. Faulkner, 
Oklahoma City, comptroller and 
head of products control for the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., have returned from a re- 
cent trip to the company plant in 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 


DEATHS 


Mrs. W. A. Ripley, wife of W. A. 
Ripley, for 10 years with the Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, died 
suddenly on April 16. She was 
stricken on April 13. Mr. Ripley re- 
signed his position with the federa- 
tion in February and went to Se- 
attle to accept a position in the ac- 
counting department of Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co. Mrs. Ripley and their 
son had remained, in Chicago, but 
were planning to move to Seattle in 
the near future. Mrs. Ripley before 
her marriage was secretary to Milton 
P. Fuller, when he was with Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co. Funeral services 
for Mrs. Ripley were held at Minne- 
apolis on April 19. 


Aaron Sheinbart, president of the 
Aaron Sheinbart Flour Co., Cleveland, 
well known bakery flour jobbing 
firm, died of a heart attack at his 
home on April 16. He was 59 years 
old. Aaron Sheinbart was the eldest 
son of I. Sheinbart who for many 
years prior to his death was in the 
wholesale flour business in Cleveland, 
and the son spent his entire business 
career in the same industry. A 
brother, Samuel, operates the I. 
Sheinbart Milling Co. in Cleveland. 
Another brother, David P., and a sis- 
ter, Mrs. Anna Bernstein, also sur- 
vive. 








WHAT, NO INDIGESTION? 

Hutchinson, Kansas. — P. H. 
Baum, vice president and direc- 
tor of sales for the William Kelly 
Milling Co., was glad to get home 
from an extended swing through 
south central and eastern states, 
where he found most buyers had 
anticipated their needs until the 
new crop. He details this con- 
versation on a New York central 
train as typical of the reason he 
lost several pounds and any de- 
sire for travel: 

Mr. Baum: “Bring me some 
bacon and eggs.” 

Waiter: “We have no bacon.” 

Mr. Baum: “Then sausage and 
eggs.” 

Waiter: “Got no sausage.” 





Mr. Baum: “Then some but- 
tered toast.” 

Waiter: “No butter.” 

Mr. Baum: “Then some eggs 


and a glass of milk.” 

Waiter: “No milk.” 

Mr. Baum ate eggs, dry toast 
and had tea. 
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Three former employees now in 
service visited Eddy’s Bakery, Hel- 
ena, Mont., recently. They were 
Maj. Edward C. Wren, of the sales 
department; Lt. G. Harry Tice, pur 
chasing agent, and Lt. (j.g.) Norman 
Anderson, son of Willard Anderson, 
vice president of Eddy’s Associated 
Bakers. Lt. Anderson has recently 
returned from the South Pacific, and 
wears two major battle stars in his 
service ribbon. Letters also have re 
ceived from 2nd Lt. Hugh McLaugh 
lin of the sales department, now sta- 
tioned in the Philippines, and from 
Lt. C. R. Jewett, production man- 
ager of the Great Falls plant of the 
company, who is in Italy. For some 
time Lt. Jewett was an instructor in 
the Army baking school, but was se- 
lected on a commission to go to Eu- 
rope to study problems of supply and 
distribution. 












* 


Sgt. K. Eddie, Jr., Oklahoma City, 
radio gunner of a flying fortress of 
the 15th air force serving in Italy, 
has been reported missing in action. 
Young Eddie, 21, is the son of Kamil 
Eddie, president of the Superior Feed 
Mills, Oklahoma City, and nephew of 
B. D. Eddie, vice president of the 
company. He went overseas last Jan- 
uary, and was on his fourth mission 
when reported missing. 


* 


It is T/Sgt. Harrison Burrall QMC 
now. His father, Fred N. Burrall, 
general sales supervisor for the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
has a new photo for his desk. Sgt. 
Burrall is with a bakery unit in the 
Philippines and his unit was cited for 
producing 140% of its output quota. 
The citation was “for meritorious 
production under fire.” 


* 


Lt. Charles Pelow, formerly a grain 
and feed man in Buffalo, and later on 
the New York Produce Exchange, was 
among the Americans returning to 
New York after being set free from 
a prison camp by his advancing 
comrades beyond the Rhine. He was 
captured in the battle of the Bulge 
and lost an eye in that memorable 
engagement. 

* 


Capt. William H. Frazier, son of 
W. H. Frazier, owner of the Frazier 
Brokerage Co., Dothan, Ala., has 
been attached to the radar division 
of the signal corps, and is now with 
the Seventh Army. He has been 
overseas for 30 months, was recently 
wounded, and has been awarded th: 
Purple Heart. 


Joel W. Taylor, former salesman i! 
Houston, Texas, for General Mills, 
Inc., is now a technical sergeant in 
the army air corps and is at present 
a teacher of gunnery somewhere in 
Italy. Recent news reveals he has 
been awarded the air medal with 
oak leaf cluster and other citations. 


* 
Lt. Robert G. Wood, who has been 


hospitalized in England, writes his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Wood, 
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A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


@ Hard Spring Wheat 
@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
@ Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Miilers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 
BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 

















‘titra BAGS 


a BURLAP, COTTON 
f and PAPER 
PLAIN or PRINTED 


Turines 







INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mituiwe Co., Inman, Kan. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











FLOURS Squpicts 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat « Soft Wheat 


Fat Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


HULTZ, BAUJA N& CO Be dstown, tll 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“SUNNY 
KANSAS” 


Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, that he is rejoining his outfit 
after complete recovery from a leg 
wound. He is with the Third Army, 
leading an armored infantry platoon. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


FOOD BOARD POST 
TO WALTER BERGER 


Feed Management Director Will Aid 
in Determining Feed Require- 
ments and Allocation 


Washington, D. C.—Walter Ber- 
ger, director of the feed manage- 
ment division, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency, will be moved up to 
become a member of the combined 
food board as representative for the 
United States in determining feed re- 
quirements and allocation, it has 
been learned here. 

Mr. Berger’s nomination has not 
cleared official channels yet but in 
view of the fact that it has the sup- 
port of officials high in AAA, ap- 
proval of the nomination is antici- 
pated. 

Promotion of the feed manage- 
ment head follows the election of 
D. A. FitzGerald as chairman of the 
food requirements and _ allocations 
committee. 





, 


R. W. Maycock New 
CCC Vice President 


Washington, D. C.—Richard W. 
Maycock has been named vice pres- 
ident of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
and director of the Office of Supply, 
succeeding Lt. Col. Ralph W. Olm- 
stead who has been assigned to over- 
seas service with the army. 

Mr. Maycock is a native of Provo, 
Utah, and first came to Washington 
with the Treasury Department in 
1930. He subsequently held posi- 
tions with the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, Puerto Rico Adminis- 
tration and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Since 1940 he has been with the 
Department of Agriculture in the 
Office of the Budget and Finance. 
Prior to his appointment as vice 
president of CCC, he had been treas- 
urer of that agency. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AKRON RETAIL BAKERS 
ORGANIZE ASSOCIATION 


Akron, Ohio.— Formation by 29 
Akron bakeries of the Retail Bakers 
of Greater Akron was announced 
April 19 by R. H. Redmond, of the 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., sec- 
retary of the new _ organization. 
Peter Endres, of the Bon-Ton Pastry 
Shop, was elected president. Harry 
McClaeb, of the Pioneer Home Bak- 
ery, was elected vice president, and 
Ray Markusson, of the Lederer Mill- 
ing Co., treasurer. The Akron group 
will be affiliated with the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DUTCH MILLS DESTROYED 


Immediately before their retreat, 
says Milling, published in Liverpool, 
the Germans destroyed two great 
grain mills at Vierlingsbeek and 
Wansum, Holland, so thoroughly that 
nothing remains but heaps of rubble. 
At Vierlingsbeek they removed 120 
truckloads of feed from the premises 
before the demolition squad was set 
to work. The feed was not placed 
at the disposal of the local authori- 
ties. It was taken away by the re- 
treating troops. 





Regular baking habits you 


can depend upon, a strong 


character you will like, an 


agreeable personality that 


makes it a hit in your 


shop—all that is SUNNY 


KANSAS. 


* 


WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 





WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 





DURUM 


ARGILL | ....:.- 


TRUCK-LOAD 








Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 


INCORPORATED 


CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 

















“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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FAMILY FLOUR INSTITUTE 
TO START SALES CAMPAIGN 


Advertising Copy in 85 Newspapers for 13 Weeks Will 
Feature Self-Rising Flour Containing Organ- 
ization’s Baking Powder 


St. Louis, Mo.—An advertising pro- 
gram, designed to increase the sale 
of self-rising family flour, and to be 
carried on in 85 selected newspapers 
in the family flour territory for a 
13-week period, was outlined before 
members of the Family Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., at a meeting held here 
April 18. 

H. B. Hobbs, advertising counselor 
for the organization, conducted the 
meeting. The campaign was unani- 
mously approved by members of the 
institute. 

In his discussion of the type of 
advertising to be used in the cam- 
paign, Mr. Hobbs emphasized four 
dominating appeals that will be made 
in featuring the institute’s trade- 
marked “Oven Magic” baking powder 
as an ingredient of the self-rising 
family flour. The advertising, Mr. 
Hobbs said, will emphasize the fol- 
lowing points claimed for self-rising 
flour by its makers: (1) There is 
now a flour available with baking 
powder as an important ingredient. 
(2) The new Oven Magic flour will 
reduce time and work in home bak- 
ing. (3) The baking powder is new 
and improved. (4) The ease, sim- 
plicity and sureness of success with 
the use of self-rising flour in the 
home. 

The Family Flour Institute owns 
the Oven Magic baking powder trade- 
mark and has a copyright on the 
advertising design. The name and 
design will appear on all family flour 
packages produced by members of 
the organization after its use on such 
packages has been approved by the 


board of governors. The members’ 
flours will be subjected to laboratory 
baking tests before approval is 
granted, and the samples must grade 
at least “good” in a five-point grad- 
ing scale which includes: excellent, 
very good, good, fair and poor. 

Fundamentals of successful adver- 
tising campaigns were discussed by 
Mr. Hobbs who said that “effective 
advertisements for self-rising family 
flour should appeal to the primary 
desires of home cooking and that the 
product should be advertised on its 
merits.” 

“A well planned advertising cam- 
paign is always inexpensive in the 
long run,” Mr. Hobbs said. He out- 
lined a publicity campaign in 85 
newspapers throughout the family 
flour territory. As special “attention 
getters” he mentioned frequent use 
of recipes and pictures of home-baked 
cakes. Bag tags, posters in grocery 
store windows and free recipe books 
may be used as further inducements 
in connection with the sales cam- 
paign, he said. 

The cost of the advertising cam- 
paign will be prorated among the 
members, Mr. Hobbs said. Any sur- 
plus will be used for radio advertis- 
ing, he indicated. 

Several suggestions for sales direc- 
tors were also offered by Mr. Hobbs 
during his discussion of the adver- 
tising campaign. 

Members of the institute are to 
report to the secretary regularly on 
the amount of flour sold in the vari- 
ous towns of the territory during the 
progress of and following the pro- 
motional campaign. 





Cotton Goods Supply Situation for 
Bag Trade Continues to Be Tight 


New York, N. Y.—No relaxation in 
the tight cotton goods supply for the 
bag trade was evident over the past 
week as the trade here awaited the 
War Production Board’s issuance of 
M-317A, revised for the current quar- 
ter, as the key to scheduling forward 
production. The market practically 
was withdrawn, and the only sales ob- 
tained under strong and consistent 
pressure from bag men were so 
minor as to be negligible. 

Particularly needed and secured in 
only insignificant lots were 37-inch, 
4-yard and 40-inch, 3.75-yard sheet- 
ings. These constructions also are 
under heavy military demand at the 
present time, with easing of such re- 
quirements not yet in sight. 

Under the scattered purchasing 
that has been effected over recent 
weeks, the bag trade now is about 
covered on its requirements through 
June. The third quarter, however, 
remains wide open. 

Concern is being expressed here 
over government diversion of badly 
needed cotton goods supplies. Osna- 
burgs, for example, are being taken 
new by the Treasury Procurement 
Division for packaging of relief cloth- 
ing, and sheetings running to 12,000,- 
000 yards are being shipped to Can- 
ada under WPB directive. 

An extension of the directive to 


selling housés to supply 38144-inch, 
64x56, 5.50-yard print cloths to the 
bag trade is believed to be in the 
making, in acknowledgment of mili- 
tary requests so that bag commit- 
ments may be filled. It is understood 
that many in the bag trade accepted 
such orders with reservation made 
that contracts would be filled pend- 
ing receipt of the cotton goods. 

Burlap activity in the market here 
has been routine over the past few 
days, with encouragement noted over 
the improvement in arrivals. The 
Calcutta purchasing situation has be- 
come dormant, with inquiries on 
the additional 45,000 bales to be 
needed for the last quarter of this 
year not expected to be made until 
later on, perhaps in July. 

Prompt interest has been shown 
by bag representatives here in the 
30,000,000 sandbags that the Indian 
government has made available for 
purchase in Calcutta. Applications 
were to be submitted by April 23 to 
FEA for import licenses, and it is 
indicated that many have been made. 
Details as to the actual buying and 
shipping, however, pend announce- 


‘ment by FEA as to handling of this 
business. 

Burlap consumption by the bag 
trade in this country increased dur- 
ing March to 49,330,000 yards. This 





compares to 40,074,000 yards in Feb- 
ruary, reflecting the shorter month, 
and with 43,496,000 yards in March 
of last year. _ 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.39, as 
compared with 8.00 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
is 17.37, as compared with 17.83 a 
year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MIDWEST FEED GROUP 
OPENS NEW K. C. OFFICE 


Kansas City, Mo.—Offices for the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation were established last week at 
310 New York Life Building, Kansas 
City. J. D. Dean, newly appointed 
executive secretary, has assumed his 
duties and is getting acquainted with 
the functions of the office. 











Senate on Boxcars 





(Continued from page 9.) 


lief were granted on the manpower 
problem, but if more boxcars could 
be made available in even flow, the 
industry could meet the production 
level of last year and probably raise 
it slightly by still greater effort on 
the part of the wage earners of the 
industry. They are being  over- 
worked now and it is difficult to pre- 
dict how much greater burden the 
manpower of this industry could 
bear, but we believe it can be done.” 


Boxcar Exports 


Inferences unsustained by testimony 
were made at the hearings by com- 
mittee Senators which left the im- 
pression that substantial numbers of 
boxcars have been shipped out of 
this country. Government officials, 
including Col. J. Monroe Johnson, di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, were unable to give satis- 
factory answer to these inferences, 
indicating that the facts on this topic 
were military secrets. 

However, as witness after witness 
put into the official record ample 
evidence of the inability of country 
and terminal elevators, flour mills and 
others to obtain cars to move grain, 
Col. Johnson announced that he 
would secure an Interstate Commerce 
Commission service order to the east- 
ern carriers if they failed to reach 
by April 20 the 1,950 daily rate 
of empty boxcar delivery to west- 
ern gateways as previously ordered 
by the Association of American Rail- 
roads, April 13. Col. Johnson said 
that this order has been under con- 
sideration for months but that issu- 
ance of it had been delayed, as the 
government hesitated to put the rail- 
roads under the inflexible provisions 
of such an action. 

Witnesses appearing before the 
Senate hearings represented all 
classes of grain and grain products 
shipping interests as well as state 
and regional traffic officials. Their 
testimony: revealed startling short- 
ages of boxcars. In certain instances, 
it was pointed out that shippers on 
spur lines have received few if any 
cars over long periods and that some 
elevators had been blocked for weeks 
and unable to accept farmers’ grain 
which, particularly in case of corn, 
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was in danger of spoilage through 
inability to reach driers. 


WPB Gets Blame 


Despite the preponderance of this 
type of testimony, all witnesses 
reached general agreement that rail 
carriers had been doing an excellent 
job in the face of the shortage of 
equipment and manpower losses. 
Senators and others at the hearing 
admitted that Col. Johnson had done 
everything in his power to relieve 
the shortage conditions and thet 
blame for the car scarcity must be 
attributed to War Production Board 
officials who failed to foresee the 
need for providing adequate materials 
for additional car production. 

Among witnesses for the trade was 
Mark Thornburg of Iowa, of the West- 
ern Grain and Feed Association, Des 
Moines, who cited the volume of wet 
corn in great danger of spoilage and 
loss unless immediate emergency ac- 
tion was taken to provide additional 
transportation. Following the hear- 
ings, Mr. Thornburg told government 
officials that he believed the railroads 
had been trying to ease the shortage 
and that if the producers in Iowa 
were given some additional cars 
quickly, driers would be able to save 
most of the wet corn now in danger. 

Hearings opened with a representa- 
tive from northern grain states who 
reported that in North Dakota on 
April 7 there were 531 blocked ele- 
vators and that grain in elevators in 
the state had mounted steadily since 
Jan. 1. 1945. 

Walter R. Scott, secretary of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, repre- 
senting southwestern grain interests, 
reviewed statistically the situation 
for his territory and revealed the 
same gloomy picture of inability to 
obtain adequate cars. Such relief as 
has been provided has been absorbed 
by army car requirements, Mr. Scott 
contended. 


Short Line Routing 


During the course of the hearings 
a traffic consultant, £. W. Shappert, 
stated that a considerable car mile- 
age was being lost through circuitous 
routing of cars over short line roads 
in Chicago territory. Col. Johnson 
answered this witness by stating that 
ODT was discouraging short line 
routing where able to intervene and 
had already stopped thousands of 
these movements. He pointed out 
that short line routing in the area 
mentioned was largely the responsi- 
bility of shippers and that neither 
the government nor the railroads had 
control over short line shipping in- 
structions. 

When this topic developed, Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler, chairman of the 
committee, stated that ODT should 
issue a ban on short line routings 
when they represented lost mileage. 

Senator Johnson, of South Carolina, 
criticized the WPB for failure to an- 
ticipate the car shortage condition 
and to. provide materials for new 
equipment. During the first day's 
session he mentioned to another Sen- 
ator that he believed that a priority 
system would be necessary to provide 
cars to prevent grain spoilage on 
farms. 

Feed Protein Picture 

Walter Berger, feed management 
chief for the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency, said that he was carefully 
watching protein requirements in all 
parts of feed deficit areas. At the 
present time the situation is getting 
tight in Florida, but according to 
Mr. Berger, feed manufacturers and 
railroads are co-operating in provid- 
ing cars to prevent feed shortages. 
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Census Flour Report 





(Continued from page 10.) 

2—Huge shifts in population from 
smaller communities to war produc- 
tion centers, plus selective service 
calls, have depleted the number of 
customers in the local area served. 

2-—There has been a vast increase 
in bakery flour use and a correspond- 
ing decline in family flour consump- 
tion. Most small mills have little 
bakery trade and furthermore the 
bakers they do serve in smaller towns 
have been reduced in number. 

4.—In many sections where small 
mills are most numerous wheat pro- 
duction was seriously reduced in 
some of the years since 1939, which 
tends to lower the running time of 
these establishments. 

Added to these factors are labor 
scarcity and higher labor costs and 
the relatively better profits offered 
by a shift in interest to a commer- 
cial feed business. On the last point 
alone, dozens of smaller mills have 
gone out of the flour milling business 
in the past few years. 

The List of Mills maintained by 
The Northwestern Miller shows a 
rather steady decline in the number 
of mills since 1939, a decrease of 
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about 1,300 establishments being re- 
ported from Jan. 1, 1939, to Jan. 1, 
1945. 

For these reasons it is very doubt- 
ful that the milling industry pro- 
duced as much flour as the bureau’s 
estimate indicates, and a more exact 
picture will have to await the tak- 
ing of another general census, which 
is now scheduled for 1946 covering 
industry operations for 1945. 

The following table gives the bu- 
reau’s estimates for all regular flour 
production by years since 1939: 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cc. W. KAUFMAN PROMOTED 

New York, N. Y.—Charles W. 
Kaufman, formerly director of the 
processing technology section at Gen- 
eral Foods Central Laboratories, Ho- 
boken, N. J., has been named assist- 
ant manager of the company’s re- 
search and development department 
in New York City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEBANESE MILLING TAX 
A milling tax of 33% ad valorem 
has been established on bread grains 
milled in Lebanon, a report of the 














‘ U. S. Department of Commerce says. 


This tax includes 7% for the farm 
tax, 15% for state administration ex- 
penses, and 11% for general expenses 
of the Office of Bread Grains. 





SUMMARY OF TOTAL ANNUAL U. 


S. PRODUCTION OF REGULAR GRIND 


WHEAT FLOUR 1939-1944 





(Figures expanded from sample on basis of 1939 Census of Manufactures data) 

Average Average 

Ib lbs 
~———Production— — of wheat of offal 
Wheat ground Wheat flour Offal per sack per sack 
Year— (bus) (sacks) (tons) of flour of flour 
064 ou'Se acts 255,208,118 5,091,402 139.1 39.9 
$43 | ites esha 251,844,475 4,973,928 138.8 39.5 
rd ee 227,180,262 4,554,964 139.6 40.1 
BOGL aie br wprann bibs 509,393,714 219,408,635 4,399,143 139.3 40.1 
3040. sb edaes 491,953,250 211,896,590 4,280,311 139.3 40.4 
R030° ..ceeueee 509,690,116 218,282,705 4,485,710 140.1 41.1 


*Biennial Census of Manufactures, 1939. 








—SINCE 1877— 


“SNOBUDDY™ 


FLOUR 


People do not ure SNOBUDDY 


just because it makes good bread 


today, but because it always has 


baked good bread and for that 


reason can be depended upon al- 


ways to continue that record. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 





“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 











WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 
With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 


won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 





MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


BAY STATE 





Hedging Service for the Grain Trade 


Our daily Grain Letter and Statistical Review 
will be sent to you on request. 


GOODBODY &CO. 


MEMBERS 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE NEW YORK COTTON EXSHANGE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE 

WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE COMMODITY EXCHANGE OF NEW YORK 

CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 

NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE NEW YORK COFFEE AND SUGAR EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


105 West Adams St., Chicago 3 MAIN OFFICE 
Telephone Central 8900 115 Broadway 
Direct private wires to principal cities New York 6 














HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-1414 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffaio, N. y. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 

























MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City: Sales of flour are being 
restricted by the subsidy question, with 
few millers able to squeeze any bookings 
in the two months of guaranteed subsidy 
remaining. Sales reached only 39% of ca- 


pacity last week, compared with 88% the 

previous week and 33% a year ago. 
Bookings by government agencies con- 

stituted some of the small volume, and 


were less than needed. Mills are not try- 
ing to get either domestic or government 
business under the circumstances and only 
book sparingly when the situation seems 
to demand it. 

Opinions about the state of mind of buy- 
ers when the subsidy is extended are mixed. 
Some think bookings will be general and 
large, while others believe buyers’ will 
continue to wait for a while to see what 
will happen to _ prices. The encourage- 
ment that more boxcars are being sent 
to the West is also a factor, with buyers 
interpreting it as bearish. Clears con- 
tinue strong, buyers rather plentiful and 
sellers few. Most mills are using a good 
percentage of their clear output, and some 
volume still goes to the feed industry. 

Quotations April 21: established brands of 
family flour $4.15@4.35, bakers short patent 
$3.35@3.41, standard patent $3.30@3.41, 
straight grade $3.25@3.31, first clears $2.85 
@3, second clears $2.40@2.50, low grade 
$2.30@2.45, clears quoted bulk. 

Five mills report domestic business 
tive, 7 fair, 1 quiet, 6 slow and 9 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Local flour sales ranged 
from 28 to 63%, compared with the pre- 
vious week's average of 70%. Family buy- 
ers took approximately 60% of the book- 
ings and bakers, 40%. Operations ranged 
from 85 to 90%, compared with the state 
average of 89% a week ago. Prices are 


ac- 


unchanged, Quotations, sacks, delivered 
Oklahoma rate points April 21: hard wheat 
short patent flour $4@4.50; soft wheat 


short patent $4@4.50, standard patent $3.60 
@4, bakers short patent $3.67, bakers stand- 
ard $3.62. 

Omaha: 
all types 
and government 
share. Production 


of flour were made to 
of buyers last week, with army 
orders taking the lion's 
was virtually 100% of 
capacity, some mills on a 6-day schedule 
and some on 7, but all selling all they 
could produce. A labor situation is threat- 
ened by the possibility of reclassifying the 
area to group 1 (48-hour work week, in- 
stead of the present 40-hour basis), or a 
lowering of employment ceilings. Neither 
move is regarded as favorable to produc- 
tion, but is not expected to affect mills as 
much as some other war industries. Ship- 
ping and the car situation are still nip 
and tuck. 

Quotations April 21: 
$3.85, standard patents 
ers short patents $3.41, 
$3.31, fancy clears $2.75, low grade $2.55. 

Wichita: Lack of boxcars continued to 
reduce mill operations at Wichita last week 
and at two mills some of the workers were 
unable to report to work for two days 
because of high water that was nearing 
their homes. In some parts of the city 
transportation was cut off by high water 
April 16 and 17. Mills were not damaged. 
Mills operated from 65 to 85%. Sales 
ranged from 25 to 30%. 

Hutchinson: Interest was shown by large 
bakers and the army, but flour bookings 
last week were limited. With May output 
generally sold, new business was restricted 
to June deliveries. Shipping directions and 


Sales 


family short patents 
$3.45@3.55, bak- 
high protein clears 


the scramble for cars kept mills guessing. 
The dark hours could well be utilized if 
crews were available. Strong cash wheat 
kept prices at ceilings. 

Texas: Flour sales last week among 
mills which did not make any sales to 
government agencies, were of the usual 


recent routine 


flour, 


with comparatively 


character, 


and amounted to 15 to 20% 


capacity. 


mainly 
little to bakers, 
or 25% 
Some mills which had not booked 
any sales to government agencies recently, 
sales of 


did so the past week, and total 


such units 
capacity. 

mum capacity. 
ily flour 
3.90, 


Salina: 


amounted to 
Operations 
Quotations April 
high patent $3.65@ 
ceiling $3.52, 


$3.90@4.15, 
standard bakers 
clears enriched $3@3.15, delivered TCP. 

Inquiries from the regular flour 
Shipping 


fully 
continue at 
21: 


trade were scarce this week. 
directions are very good. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: 


offering flour for 120-day shipment, 
least they qualified their offerings 
the proviso that 120-day shipment would 
apply if the subsidy was extended. 
bakers, realizing how critical the car situ- 


ation is and may continue, were anxious to 
in the 
particularly 
hold 


cover their July 
main, the 
interested, as 


war 
cars and 
sellers. 


A couple of the big eastern bakers were 
for modest quantities of 


in the market 


spring wheat flour, for shipment from 
either the Northwest or Buffalo. There 
was scattered buying, in a small way, from 
all over, but particularly the East. On 
top of that, the government was in the 
market, but did not. get nearly as much 
as it needed. Mills are a little fear- 
ful gf taking on too much of this gov- 
ernment business without knowing where 


the wheat to make the flour 
northwestern mills 
of their capacity 
a week 


from. All told, 


approximately 123% 
compared with 53% 
and 62% 
Demand for all 


the week, 
earlier, 


holds up well, 
basis. 


Quotations April 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Fair in- 
occurred 


Evidently 


buyers 
long as 
ceilings to 5c under. 

trade seems to be that the end of the 
release. a lot of box- 
again be free 


in Europe will 
that mills 


flour needs. 
were 


will 


not 
millers 
The feeling 


@ year ago. 


23: 


clear 


sales 


But 


standard 
first 


some government 


more flour 


$3.44; first 

$3.34, fancy clear 
$3@3.10, second 
wheat $3.30@3.54. 
quiry and _ scattered 
week, including 
Mills could sell 
sure they 


delivered to them on time, 


if they 
would get the necessary wheat 
but wheat and 
A brisk 


ear shortages curb their activities. 


inquiry 
delivery 


for millfeed 
continues, 


for prompt to 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: 
that 
chiefly in small 
aging 


directions < 
flour 
volume 
Quotations 
$3.40@3.57, 
first clear 
family flour 


ping 
family 
small 
fair. 
ent 
3.47, 
$2, 


patent $3.50@3.57, 95% 
$2.68@3.02; 


first 
patent 
@ 4.06, 

St. 
dent 
ception 
to bakers, 
sales were 


clear 
$3.45@4.3 
first clear 


Louis: Prac 


both 


but mills still are in a position where they 
having difficulty 


are 


lots, 
feature was 
of the week bakers began 
more interest and inquiries increased. 
-ontinued 
also were 
and 


in the flour situation. 
of one or two 


light. 


April 21: 
standard 
$3.10@3.54, 
$4.51; hard 


soft 
1, standard 
$2.75 @3.16. 


tically no 


of hard and 


The 


brisk: 
seattered and 
were 

spring top 
patent 

second 
winter 
patent $3.40@3.47, 
winter 
patent 


deliveries 


flour business continued quiet. 
a moderate amount of business was 
and the only encour- 
that toward 
to show a 


change 


demand i 


family 


100% 
maxi- 
fam- 


patent 
clear 
whole 


60-day 


is evi- 
With the ex- 
5,000-bag lots sold 
soft wheat, 
s good, 


first 


anticipating an 
extension of the flour subsidy after June 
30, a number of mills were out last week 
or at 
with 


Some 


for 
in the 


is coming 
sold 
for 


grades of spring clears 
and on a satisfactory price 


established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
patent $3.44, 
$3.24 @ 3.34, 
$2.70 @2.90, 


last 
orders. 
were 


Reports were general last week 
Only 
done, 


the end 
little 
Ship- 
Sales 


only 
pat- 
$3.30@ 
clear 
short 


short 
$3.26 


in getting delivery 
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of wheat; hence they are not offering flour 


freely. Clears are strong and in good 
demand, with prices firm. Jobbers report 
new business exceedingly slow. Bakers 
fail to show any interest, as they are 


pretty well booked up. However, they are 
taking delivery of contracts in force. What 
sales were made were for immediate use. 
The sugar situation has improved. Short- 
ening continues scarce. 

Central states mills report demand good, 
but lack of cars is making mill offerings 
rather light. Prices are firm at ceiling. 

Quotations April 21: soft wheat patent 
$3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, fam- 
ily short patent $4.29, straight and 95% 
$4.29, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard wheat 
bakers patent $3.44, family patent $3.57@ 


3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, first 
clear $2.85@3.38; spring wheat patent, 


straight and 95% $3.44. 

Toledo: The car situation seemed to be 
a little easier last week, with more in- 
bound cars being received. As a result 
of flour sales made to the government, 
some mills are now pretty well sold up 
to capacity for June. Unless buyers are 
already booked well ahead, it is difficult to 


understand their indifference about sup- 
plies. Sales have been reported as poor 
by some of the most active mills, which 
may mean that buyers are not unduly 
concerned. 

Cleveland: New flour business with the 


jobbing and the baking trade is at a stand- 
still. An occasional car is sold where 
the baker or jobber is in absolute need 
of the flour, but there is no general] in- 
terest in the market. Everyone is wait- 
ing for V-E Day, thinking that flour will 
be lower at that time. Bakers are com- 
plaining that the bread business has fallen 
off. The demand for sweet goods, how- 
ever, exceeds the supply. High protein 
patent flours are difficult to obtain. Mills 
are not anxious for business. Bakers are 
having more trouble than ever, due to 
searcities of labor, shortening and very 
little sugar. These conditions are most 
discouraging. A great many bakers may 
become discouraged and close their shops 
for the duration, it is said. 

Quotations April 21: spring first patent 
$3.80@3.90, standard patent $3.70@3.80, 
first clear $3.30@3.50; hard winter short 
patent $3.60@3.70, 95% patent $3.50@3.60, 
first clear $3.10@3.30; soft winter short 
patent $4.40@4.65, straight $3.60@3.80, first 
clear $3.10@3.40. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Sales of flour, exclusive of heavy 
government purchases, are light, awaiting 
passing of the wheat subsidy extension. 
All indications point to an excellent volume 
of business as soon as the bill is signed. 
The supply of railroad cars is better at 
milling points, but the backlog of shipping 
directions still is very heavy. There is a 
much healthier tone to the trade than a 
few weeks ago and the industry is slowly 
coming out of the complicated situation 
which handicapped operations during the 


dead of winter. Clears are up bc. 
Quotations April 21, cottons: spring first 
patent $3.80, standard patent $3.70, first 


clear $3.45; hard winter short patent $3.80, 
95% patent $3.70, first clear $3.35; soft 
winter short patent $3.75, first clear $3.10. 

New York: Local flour sales are at a 
low ebb. Confined to fill-in orders, they 
represent practically all the volume mills 
are willing to allocate to this territory 
and brokers are confident that when mills 
are assured of continuance of the _ sub- 
sidy and are able to offer again in nor- 
mal procedure, good buying will be in 
order. The only feature to the news is 
the report of buying by one chain baker 
whose purchases cover a broad price range 
in commitments from both small and large 
milling units. To the local trade prices are 
firm and at or near ceilings. Clears from 
both areas are tight and high glutens are 
also out in the case of many mills. Cars now 
are coming in promptly by rail, in most in- 
stances, but are held up on arrival here 
and the inability of terminals to issue per- 
mits, or to estimate when they can do so, 
makes it extremely difficult for all who 
use these facilities. This includes the ma- 
jority of buyers. 

Quotations April 21: spring high glutens 
$3.95, standard patents $3.70@3.75, clears 
$3.50@3.60; southwestern short patents $3.75 
@3.85, standard patents $3.65@3.75, clears 
$3.20@3.30; soft winter straights, Pennsyl- 
vania $3.65@3.70, Pacific coast $3.74@3.77. 


Boston: New flour commitments continue 
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light. Buyers, with few exceptions, see ny 
need to cover very far ahead even though 
a few mills are offering supplies for 129 
days’ shipment. Favorable developments 
in the European war and prospects for a 
good wheat crop appear in the minds of 
buyers as the guide to future low prices 
and they ignore the large and steady 
government purchases. Mill agents are 
not pushing for business and, with quota- 
tions held at ceilings or only slightly je. 
low, there is little opportunity for sp. 
stantial commitments. Fill-in lots, some 
for immediate needs, make up the bulk of 
the small volume. Spring and southwest. 
ern patents, with occasional sales of sift 


winter types, shared equally in the puist 
week’s business. Family flour sales «are 
slow. Flour stocks in the market are quite 


ample and shipping directions 
what lighter. Quotations April 21: spring 
high gluten $3.95@3.97, short patent $3 89 
@3.87, standard patent $3.72@3.77, first 
clear $3.42@3.48; southwestern short puit- 
ent $3.82@3.87, standard patent $3.72@3.77; 
Texas short patent $3.82@3.87, standard 
patent $3.72@3.77, soft winter patent. $2.75 


are sonie- 


@3.90, straights $3.65@3.75, and = clears 
$3.55 @ 3.65. 
Philadelphia: The undertone on  fiour 


turned firmer last week. Difficulties in 
securing wheat caused mills to becoine 
more conservative in their attitude, and as 
a consequence, offerings are extremely lim- 
ited. Ceilings are being quoted in pric- 
tically all cases. On the other hand, buy- 
ers are unwilling to follow the rising views 
of sellers, and business, as a general thing, 
is of very small proportions. Inquiry is 
confined chiefly to small lots for immedi- 
ate needs. Bakers also are drawing more 


upon spot stocks, which have increased 
considerably in this area during recent 
weeks. 


Quotations April 21: spring wheat short 
patent $3.83, standard patent $3.73, first 
spring clear $3.50@3.55; hard winter short 


patent $3.83, 95% $3.73; soft winter 
straights $3.35@3.45. 
THE SOUTH 
Nashville: A steady dwindling of soft 


wheat reserves is causing a slump in flour 
business in this section. There has always 
been ~a marked preference for this type 
flour in the Southeast. Many mills are 
asking ceiling prices for their limited sup- 
ply and this has forced flour buyers to 
book only for -immediate needs. If the 
Senate action on the special flour subsidy 


measure is favorable, it may bring about 
considerable buying for 90 to 120 days’ 
shipment. Some improvement has been 
noticed in the boxcar situation in this 
vicinity. Bakers and blenders report busi- 
ness about unchanged, and family flour 
sales are limited to small lots. Flour 


prices are about unchanged even though 

some mills are asking the ceiling price. 
Quotations April 21: soft wheat cake 

flour $4.59; soft wheat cake flour not over 


-41% ash $3.92, cake flour .41% or more 
ash $3.69, short patent family $5@5.10, 
standard patent $4.85@5, straight $4.60@ 
4.85, clear $4.15@4.45. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Flour mills are all operating 
at capacity on both government and do- 
mestic bookings. They are not pressing 
sales, but are trying to take care of their 
outlets. All are booked solidly for some 
time to come. Right now the question 
is that of getting the Wheat. Montana 


arrivals seem to be improving and an- 
other barge load of Canadian hard winter 
was due over the week-end. Quotations, 
basis carlots, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma: fam- 
ily patent, enriched, 50’s $4.12; bakery 
pastry, 100’s $2.98; bluestem, 100’s $3.33; 
Montana hard wheat, 100’s $3.59. 
Portland: There is little new in the mill- 
ing trade of the Pacific Northwest. Mills 
have more than enough orders on their 
books and they are operating to capacity. 
Montana wheat is coming through in bet- 
ter volume, permitting capacity operations. 
Army, navy and lend-lease business con- 
tinues of prime importance to the mills. 








5 


They are trying to keep domestic outlets 
satisfied, but are spreading their flour as 
much as_ possible. Heavy shipments of 
flour are anticipated by new crop, with 


sales to all sources huge. 

Quotations April 21: all Montana $3.10, 
high gluten $3.45, bluestem bakers $3.37, 
bluestem topping $3.30, cake $3.80, pastry 
$3.08, pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat clears 
$3.30, whole wheat 100% $3.30, graham 33, 
cracked wheat $3. 
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Week-end flour quotations, per sack 


Chicago 

Spring first patent .......... $3.40@ 3.57 
Spring standard patent ....... 3.30@ 3.47 
Spring first clear ........... 3.10@ 3.54 
Hard winter short patent 3.50@ 3.57 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.40@ 3.47 
Hard winter first clear ...... 2:68@ 3.02 
Soft winter short patent 3.45@ 4.31 
Soft winter straight ......... -26@ 4.06 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) s eee 
Soft winter first clear ...... 75@ 3.16 
Rye flour, white ............ 3.45@ 3.82 
Rye flour, dark .........064. 2.79@ 3.17 
Demeeee,. Wei Fcc oviewed so -@ 3.75 

Seattic S. Fraucisco 
Family patent, 50’s $....@ 4.12 $....@.... 


Soft winter straight ce Pree) Pe 
Pastry,. 100’s see 3.08 ..0r@. 


*Includes near-by straights. 
§280-lb cottons. ttHigh glutens. 





(cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 


Montana, 100’s.. 





vee @ 3.69 


@ 
eee 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 
$....@ 3.44 rs see $....@ 3.44 $. 
o0+-@ 3.34 Oso soe. ee 
3.00@ 3.10 Ser vooe@ see 
oces Qoee @ 3.44 ooe+@ 3.44 
-@. Are 3.3 3.44@ 3.49 
oe @ics. 2.85@ 2.95 2.86@ 3.38 
ov ee Mince rr. fre «++3@ 8.98 
cece ence +--@ 3.35 +eee@ 3.74 
Tre. Ste --@.. 3.32@ 3.75 
3.56@ 3.71 --@.. o+e+@ 4.14 
3.14@ 3.29 or FP -@ 3.64 
oee+@ 3.62 es een -@ 3.99 
standard patent— Seattle San Francisco 
DBMOCE. 6» sicko s0 $..5-@...% 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


Spring second patent] ....@4.40 ....@ 4.80 
Spring first clearf... ....@3.30 ....@.... 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 












uffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland tNashville 
--@ 3.80 tt$....@ 3.95 $....@.... $....@ 3.83 $3.82@ 3.87 $3.80@ 3.90 iss 
.-@ 3.70 3,70@ 3.75 .@. -+++@ 3.73 3.72@ 3.77 3.70@ 3.80 ..@. 
--@ 3.45 3.50@ 3.60 -@. 3.50@ 3.55  3.42@ 8.48 3.30@ 3.50 ce. 
..@ 3.80 3.75@ 3.85 ..@. -+++@ 3.83 3.82@ 3.87 3.60@ 3.70 se 
-.-@ 3.70 3.65@ 3.75 .@. .+++@ 3.73 3.723@ 3.77 3.50@ 3.60 = Sa 
.-@ 3.35 3.20@ 3.30 AN ey ee ee eS 3109 3.30 “A Per 
--@ 3.75 eS cree Secs An er ee 3.75@ 3.90 4.40@ 4.65 ooee@ 4.59 
see es 3.65@ 3.70 *....@.... *3.35@ 3.45 3.65@ 3.75 3.60@ 3.80 4.60@ 4.35 
= "oer 3.74@ 3.77 eee ee eee ee. OE ee See ae mz 
-.-@ 3.10 et ~ pee, ST 3.556@ 8.65 3.10@ 3.40 4.15@ 4.45 
--@ 3.85 3.85@ 3.90 .-@. 3.90@ 4.00 a See 3.75@ 3.85 --@. 
@ 3.35 Ye ee ~ sh. ee ae ..@ 2.70@ 2.90 .-@ 
-@ 3.98 wees @ 4.03 ce 110s @ 4.03 ..-@ er, rere @. 
Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Spring top patents]...$....@5.06 $....@ 5.30 Spring exports§ .......$10.80 bose 


Ontario 90% patentst .. 5.50 fas 


tSecondhand cottons. {98-Ib cottons. 
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CANADIAN MARKETS 





voronto-Montreal; Flour business in this 
part of Canada shows little change. Do- 
mestic buyers’ needs are regularly covered, 
notwithstanding the pressure of export or- 
ders. Mills are booked up until the end 
of the crop year. Some additional orders 
were placed during the week by UNRRA 
and the West Indies were also in the mar- 
ket The quantity of Canadian flour that 
could be sold for export is limited only 
py milling capacity and available trans- 
portation facilities to ship it. Demand is 
very strong. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations April 21: top patents $5.05 bbl, sec- 
onds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s_ cotton, 
mixed cars, track, Toronto-Montreal 
freights, add 10c extra where cartage is 
performed. For export, government regu- 
lation flour is quoted at $10.80 per 280 
lbs, f.a.8. winter ports, May seaboard, and 
$10.75 June-July. 

soft wheat flour is scarce as the wheat 
is not available for grinding in adequate 
quantities. Domestic buyers have enough 
flour on hand to cover immediate needs, 
but a good deal more export business could 
be done if wheat were plentiful. Many of- 
fers from the West Indies have had to be 
turned down for this reason, although some 
business was accepted. Prices are at ceil- 
ing levels and do not change, although the 
export price to buyers fluctuates with the 
equalization fee. There was no change in 
the latter during the week. Quotations 
April 21: $5.50 bbl, in secondhand cottons, 
Montreal freights; for export $6.25 bbl, in 
cotton bags, Canadian seaboard, plus equal- 
ization fee of $1.25 bbl. 

Most sections report improvement in de- 
liveries of winter wheat, but the avail- 
able supply is still far from being ade- 
quate for requirements. This grain sells 
at ceiling prices. Quotations April 21: 
$1.26 bu, Montreal freights, which is equiv- 
alent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping 
points, according to freights. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was restricted to one or 
two small lots worked to the West Indies. 
Domestic trade continued good, and there 
is no let-up in mill operations. All plants 
are operating to capacity. The tight car 
situation appears to be improving and 
stocks are moving fairly well. Quotations 
April 21: top. patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; second 
patents $4.60; second patents to bakers 
$4.60. 

Vancouver: Dealer trade in domestic 
hard wheat flour in this territory continues 
at a low level, but sales to bakeries are 
holding strong. The export outlook re- 
mains fairly dull, chiefly due to the lack 
of steamship space. 

The movement of Canadian flour to Rus- 
sia earlier this year has eased off con- 
siderably and so far no announcement has 
been made regarding the prospects of flour 
moving along with sacked wheat and oats 
to Australia and New Zealand through 
the Canadian Wheat Board. 

Exporters, in discussing the prospects 
of resuming flour sales to the Orient, point 
out that it will likely be some time be- 
fore there can be any thought of ship- 
ments to China, which formerly was Can- 
ada’s largest customer in the Pacific. Next 


to China came the Philippines, but since 
that country is now so completely under 
United States domination following the re- 
cent liberation from the Japs, it is ex- 
pected that any orders from there would 


likely be channeled to American mills for 
some time to come. 


While the large bakeries here are buy- 
ing large amounts of flour for bread, the 
smaller plants, cut down in their sugar ra- 
tion, are turning more from bread to cakes 
and pastry since they can use other sweet- 
ening ingredients for such’ goods, which 
ingredients would not work in the case 
of bread. 

These smaller bakeries are also using 
more soft wheat flour from Ontario mills 
for their pastry output. 

Domestic hard wheat ‘flour prices are un- 
changed at ceiling levels, cash car quota- 
tions as of April 21 for cotton 98’s being 
$5.40 for first patents; $5 for bakers patents 
and $4.90 for vitamin B. Soft wheat flour 


is firm to the trade at $7.50. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 








Minneapolis: According to advices, weak 
Spots are appearing here and there. Mil- 


Waukee brokers are said to be offering 
bran for prompt shipment, but not finding 
ready buyers. This situation, however, is 
not confirmed by local mills. They say they 
still are spreading out what little prompt 
Shipment feed they have to offer and are 
unabie to keep their customers satisfied. 
Very little feed is coming on the market 
here for sale, but mills are gradually catch- 
ing up with their back contracts. No 
weakening in price is evident, however, 


and, as far as can be learned, there are 


The Hallmark —** 
of Quality 


PERCY KENT s 
BAG COMPANY ,.* 
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no free offerings for deferred delivery. 
Ceiling: $37.75. 

“Oklahoma City: Millfeed sales are brisk 
and supplies are limited, with no change 
in prices. Quotations, burlaps, carloads 
for southern deliveries: bran, mill run 
and shorts $1.95 cwt; for northern deliv- 


included, mixed or straight cars, Mon- 
treal freight basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand is excellent and the 
great bulk of supplies from western mills 
continues to move to eastern Canada. Sales 
for local consumption in the three prairie 
provinces are insignificant. Supplies are 
eries: $1.90. short of eastern requirements. aye end 

Omaha: Demand is cited as tops for Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts 
millfeeds, making what would be a good $29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; 
supply in normal times classify as limited small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
now. This keeps prices at ceilings. Book- houses $3 extra. 
ings are good, despite the bottleneck of Vancouver: There continues to be no sign 
shipping limitations. Promised boxcar re- of any slackening in the domestic de- 
lief has the trade hopeful, but the sup- mand for millfeed in this territory. Feel- 
ply of cars will continue as the govern- ing among dealers, who are being forced 
ing factor. Quotations: ceiling price $36.50 by meager mill supplies to ration their 
ton, carload. retail sales, is that until a _— _— 

Wichita: ith low mill run, sup- between millfeed and feed grains is re- 
staat of ny A od ond ae aw. , Re, Be ee duced, sales will be on a high level. Prices 
normal and the demand for this feed is are unchanged. Cash car quotations: bran 
much higher than the supply. Quotations $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 


for bran and shorts, basis Kansas City, 
RYE PRODUCTS 





were reported at $36.50 ton. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was broad 
and buyers were willing to book on the 
mills’ own terms. Shipments were lim- 
ited and considerable feed is piled in ware- 
houses. Quotations were ceiling $36.50@ Minneapolis: Rye grain touched a new 
37.50 for all grades, Kansas City basis. top, but, toward the close of the week 

: ‘ values reacted, and flour quotations are 

Salina: Demand is exceptionally good with slightly under those of a week ago. Mill- 
prices steady and supplies insufficient. Bran ers look upon this as only a temporary 
and shorts continue to sell at ceiling levels. set-back, because the government is asking 

Fort Worth: Carlot bran is offered to a for bids on round lots of flour for lend- 
moderate extent, but is all readily ab- lease. If they get as much as they ask 
sorbed at full ceiling. Carlot shorts still for, the contracts pending will assure the 
are practically unobtainable. Quotations, mills a steady run for some time to come. 
ceiling carlots, wheat bran and grey shorts The regular domestic trade does not seem 
$42.20, sacked, delivered TCP, in mixed much concerned, however, and buying con- 
cars $1 per ton higher. tinues very ee gn unfilled 

0: rices contin 42.37 contracts on m ooks are getting very 
‘iar tb gone Ry for all kinds “ot go low. Pure oe 3 rye cong sara ot? in 
feed. More could be sold if it could be cottons, f.o.b, Minneapolis, pure medium 
had. Mills are using trucks for ship- $3.46@3.61, pure dark $3.14@3.29. 
ments more than ever before. Chicago: The higher prices of rye flour 

Cleveland: Truckers seem to be obtain: have not resulted in any fresh buying. 
ing the bulk of the millfeed. Some mixed Sales last week were scattered and in mod- 
cars of feed and flour are available. The — oor gen ine ae whee aos, 
demand seems to be in excess of the sup- tinue air. 6 patent rye 99.20@ 5.52, 
ply at ceiling prices. Quotations: spring medium $3.35@3.72, dark $2.79@3.17. 
bran, hard winter bran, standard middlings, Buffalo: Demand is improving. The sup- 
flour middlings, and red dog, all $42.99 ton. plies are adequate. Trend is firm. Quota- 

Buffalo: While output shows an improve-_ tions, cottons: white $3.85, medium $3.75, 
ment, and transportation conditions also dark $3.35. 
are more favorable, demand still is keeping St. Louis: Prices advanced 3c last week. 
well ahead of supplies. The various grades sales and shipping instructions are slow. 
are sold as soon as bee or ig is “a Pure white flour $4.14, medium $4.04, dark 
surplus whatever. e tren s rm, al- $3.64, rye meal $3.89. 
though spring is well along on its waar & New York: Scattered rye sales to the 
Quotations: all varieties $41.55 ton, straig small trade and round lot business with a 
carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. a ac chain baker are reported. “Nearly all petves 

H y i we er continues 85, , r f 
and good pasturage is reducing feeders’ re- for pure white ‘patents was $5.06G4-90° 
quirements for millfeeds. Offerings we Cleveland: Jobbers and bakers are taking 
mills, however, are light and ee a out their old contracts. New business is 
quickly by the trade. There is little 4 very spotty, purchases being made only 
terest a DOVer ee deferred needs at presen when it is absolutely necessary. Quotations: 
quotations, which remain steady at ceilings. rye flour, white $3.75@3.85, dark $2.70@ 
Spring bran, midds., mixed feed and red 2:90. 

a AE eer Segigasetan : ‘ Philadelphia: The strength in rye flour 

Philadelphia: Demand is sufficient to continues, and prices again are higher, un- 
readily clear the limited supplies at firm qo, light offerings and a more active de- 
prices. Standard bran, pure spring, hard mand. White patent $3.90@4. 


i s yinter, std. midds., flour and : 
toy Pg Oat “f Portland: Pure dark rye $3.45, medium 


-84@45.34 ton. 
—, dog, al $44.54@ a « iit, dark $3.50, Wisconsin pure straight $4, 
Nashville: Although pastures are unusua Wisconsin white patent $4.15. 


ly good for this time of year, there still 
OATMEAL MARKETS 





is a heavy demand for millfeed. Quota- 
tions remain at the ceilings, both bran 
and shorts being quoted $43.30@44.30 ton, 
f.o.b. Nashville. 

Seattle: The supply is limited; $36.50 ton. 


Portland; Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. Toronto-Montreal: Seasonal slowness is 
$36.50 ton. developing in sales of rolled oats and oat- 
Ogden: Millfeed trade continues firm with meal in the domestic market. Export 
plants working to capacity and prices at orders, however, are giving these mills a 
the ceiling. Labor shortage is causing run of activity. Prices are at ceiling 








hardships. Quotations: red bran and mill levels. Quotations: rolled oats $3.15 bag 
run, blended, white and midds. $36.30, car- of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, 
load lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: in 98-lb jutes, $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or 
$38 ton, ceiling. California prices: $42.08, Montreal. 
carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los An- Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
geles prices up $1, ceiling. in only fair demand. Sales in western 
Toronto-Montreal: Demand heavy. Al- Canada are quite small. Supplies are mod- 
though production is at record levels it is erate. Quotations: rolled oats, in 80-Ib 


ins j ove mestic buyers’ needs. sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie provinces; 
Ses pauaeal permeacisy of millfeed is due oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled 
to its good value at ceiling prices. It ats. 

is the cheapest feed on the market. Quo- Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were tem- 
tations: domestic ceiling, bran $29, shorts porarily not quoted on April 23: 20-o0z pack- 
$30, midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, bags ages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 
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REALIZE LARGE TAX BENEFITS 


LONG ESTABLISHED, REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


We are Principals, and act only in strictest confidence, 
retaining personnel wherever possible. 
Address Box 1200, 1474 Broadway, N.Y.C. 











v Vv v 
Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v Vv Vv 


HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED—CAPABLE, .ENERGETIC SEC- 
ond miller. Replies considered strictly 
confidential. Reply 7284, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


THE STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
has a real opportunity for a topnotch 
proven flour salesman. Contact The 
Standard Milling Company, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6, IIL 











SHELLABARGER’S HAVE OPENINGS IN 
permanent positions—packing and loading 
foremen, mill elevator foremen, second 
millers—permanent positions, opportunity 
for advancement, good pay. The Shella- 
barger Mills, Salina, Kansas. 





WANTED —A YOUNG MAN WITH EX- 
perience for second miller job in 500-bbl 
soft wheat mill. Position available im- 
mediately. Kindly give full information 
about self, and accompany letter with 
photograph, if possible. Address 7281, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER WANTED 
by large western milling and grain com- 
pany. Must be thoroughly acquainted 
with flour milling and grain operations. 
Applications will be held in_ strictest 
confidence. Give full details as to ex- 
perience and qualifications. Address 7286, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


WANTED PLANT ENGINEER—TO TAKE 

charge of boiler room—process steam only 
electrical, sheet metal, maintenance and 
service departments in large mill. Please 
give full information as to experience, 
ability, ete., in first letter. Some knowl- 
edge of milling preferable but not neces- 
sary. Good opportunity for the right 
man, Address 7288, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


For man of proper qualifications to 
head sales division handling cattle and 
poultry feed ingredients. Qualifications 
should preferably, though not neces- 
sarily, include technical training in 
animal nutrition and sales experience 
and contacts with feed mixers and 
dealers. Location in east. Replies 
should contain fullest details and will 
be held strictly in confidence. Address 
7290, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











PME OME NO? v 
FLOUR MILL, 290-BBL, WITH 54,000-BU 
elevator, also equipped for dry corn 


milling and feed mixing, located on two 
main railroads, 70 miles southwest from 
Kansas City, for sale. Inquire Ray Mill- 
ing Co., 414 Delaware St., Kansas City 
6, o. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


DOUBLE STAND OF 9x30 GREAT WEST- 
ern Rolls, A-drive; double stand of 9x30 
Barnard & Leas, collar oiler bearing, A- 
drive; two double stands of shell bearing 
Allis 9x18, A-drive. Essmueller 600-lb 
Batch Mixer. F. W. Mann, P. O. Box 67, 
East St. Louis, Ill. 

















MACHINERY WANTED 


v 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, inn. 

















IN THE MARKET FOR TEN 9x30 DOUBLE 
stands of Allis rolls, 20 pairs of 10x30 
chills, 5 double stands of 9x30 Nordyke 
& Marmon, collar oiler, A-drive rolls or 
any good mill machinery that is usable. 
F. W. Mann, P. O. Box 67, East St. 
Louis, Ill. 
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EDGAR A. MOWRER TALKS 
TO CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB 


Chicago, Ill_—Edgar Ansel Mowrer, 
the internationally known war corre- 
spondent, attracted a large attend- 
ance at the dinner meeting of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago, April 19, in 
the ballroom of the Sherman Hotel 

Mr. Mowrer was on his way to 
cover the San Francisco conference, 
and about 500 members of the Bakers 
Club and guests listened to him dis- 
cuss the necessity of a strong inter- 
national organization and the prog- 
ress of the war for nearly two hours. 
We will need an international organi- 
zation, he said, and he favored one 
with law and force behind it. In the 


future, he said, our domestic policy. 


will begin abroad. This will mean a 
willingness for international co-oper- 
ation. The United States will have 
to feed Europe for several years, and 
it will be to our interests to build up 
these people. He added that the lib- 
erated people will look to two coun- 
tries, the United States and Russia, 
and our country will have to take the 
initiative. 

Mr. Mowrer also expressed the 
opinion that our tariffs will have to 
be reduced. After the last war heavy 
exports were made, but we did not 
get paid for the goods. He thought 
it would be better to take some goods 
in return for exports. 

Shortly after his arrival in Chicago 
Mr. Mowrer received a telegram say- 
ing the War Food Administration 
has estimated that during the first 
half of 1945, the U. S. food supply 
will go 72% to civilians, 16% to the 
military, 4% to military for liberated 
areas, 5% to Britain and Russia and 
2% to our territorial and other ex- 


ports. 


Mr. Mowrer was one of the most 
forceful and interesting speakers to 
appear before the Bakers Club. 

W. E. Long, first vice president of 
the club, presided in the absence of 
president V. C. Usher, who is con- 
fined to his home by illness. 

Fred Cobb, of Green Bay, Wis., 
chairman of the board of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, spoke briefly. 

To Ogden Geilfuss, National Grain 
Yeast Corp., chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, and his asso- 


-ciates, goes much credit for making 


the arrangements. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONCERN IN NEW QUARTERS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The St. Cloud 
(Minn.) Flour & Feed Co. has moved 
into new quarters. W. C. Herrmann 
and E. W. Watson, the principals, 
were former executives of the old 
milling firm of Everett, Aughenbaugh 
& Co., Waseca, Minn. They pur- 
chased the St. Cloud firm in 1938, 
and have built a successful whole- 
sale and retail flour and feed busi- 
ness. In their new location, they 
have larger warehouse facilities, and 
do their own poultry and cattle feed 
mixing. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RUSSELL-MILLER DIVIDEND 


Minneapolis, Minn.— The Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, has 
declared its regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 40c per share and an extra 
dividend of 30c per share on the out- 
standing common stock of the cor- 
poration, a total of $1.60 to date, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30 next. 
A semiannual dividend of $2.25 per 
share on the outstanding preferred 
capital stock also was voted. 
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If You Have an Interest 
in Grain Futures... 


_— like you to know that we maintain direct 

private wires between Minneapolis, Kansas 
City and Chicago. Further, we have representatives 
on the floors of the Grain Exchanges in these cities. = 


Naturally, this is only the basic structure of our 
service to trade interests. We supplement it by 
speedy relaying of information from all centers of 
production and processing to all our offices, plus = 
frequent special reports on situations in grains, E 
carefully prepared under the guidance of men who, 
like yourself, have made a lifetime study of these 


We feel that this service is of practical benefit 
to trade interests, and think that you would agree 
after a trial. Won’t you give us that trial? 


MERRILL LYNCH, PieRCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


Offices in 87 Cities 
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FEBRUARY FLOUR PRODUCTION 

The following table shows production of 
flour in the’ United States for Feb., 1945, 
as reported by the Bureau of the Census, 
by states: 








Wheat Wheat 
No. ground flour 

State mills bus sacks 
oe Eee 73 7,074,827 3,025,016 
New York ...... 28 5,398,722 2,367,660 
Minnesota ....,. 42 5,833,981 2,508,400 
Missouri ........ 52 4,072,968 1,733,240 
, ee 32 - 3,100,035 1,311,969 
po ear Cee 34 2,731,313 1,170,509 
Washington .... 17 2,394,527 1,050,362 
Oklahoma ...... 30 1,981,739 863,908 
ME, 6.55 Xn-<'s-0-ea'e 67 1,812,039 765,854 
ne 18 1,462,846 656,353 
Nebraska ....... 30 1,260,968 532,567 
California ...... 10 886,159 391,011 
ee re 9 885,452 373,945 
Tennessee ...... 52 792,535 318,984 
Kentucky ...... 62 691,981 289,081 
EES 0's BV 400.0 45 591,987 248,584 
Michigan ....... 39 741,571 312,669 
North Dakota .. 10 619,024 256,994 
es Sees 18 744,481 326,117 
Montana ....... 15 565,239 246,897 
ou. See 18 606,934 267,374 
Virginia ........ 81 516,301 217,526 
Wisconsin ...... 7 317,082 135,583 
North Carolina . 36 280,111 114,830 
RUIN » nero 0.0.0.0. 14 305,315 133,816 
Pennsylvania ... 104 352,676 147,496 
Maryland ...... 25 273,471 117,312 
GOOTRIR 3 véccce 9 102,681 43,190 
South Carolina . 9 37,978 15,717 
West Virginia . 9 51,295 20,597 
Other states* ... 29 406,270 174,021 
TORR fe. vs. oe 1,024 46,892,508 20,137,582 


*Includes Alabama, 1 mill; Arizona, 4; 
Delaware, 8; District of Columbia, 1; Louisi- 
ana, 1; Mississippi, 1; New Hampshire, 1; 
New Jersey, 1; New Mexico, 3; South Da- 
kota, 4, and Wyoming, 4. 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending April 14, 1945, and Apfil 15, 1944, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 
omitted) : 


Canadian 
--American— -—in bond-—, 
April April April April 

14 15 14 15 
1945 1944 1945 1944 
Wheat. ...... 88,862 123,552 15,852 6,060 
OO <sacewet 19,960 10,966 ee we 
re ea 8,932 4,224 2,482 41 
BG Hh iccveicows 9,230 22,123 64 1,136 
BOrley 1.0.6. 21,370 10,114 748 162 
Flaxseed ..... 1,106 4,157 39 40 

Soybeans . 14,823 11,505 ey: 


Stocks of United States grain in store fn 
Canadian markets April 14 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat none (574,000) bus; corn 
375,000 (682,000); soybeans none (10,000). 


April 25, 1945 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western jn- 
spection division April 20, 1945, and re. 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 

minals ...... 38,444 

Private terminals a3 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


1,812 12,576 12, 
6 48 


bo Oo 





1,812 12,625 12,59 


eee 38,444 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster - 16,474 = 261 55 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 





eer 14,262 ie 114 190 
Omuroniii .....s. 1,878 ar i 
Prince Rupert 1,097 E 
WEREOEE co clese ccs 938 : 

EMR 2 sieve ens 73,093 1,812 12,999 12,596 
Year @G0 ...e<s« 62,395 1,400 9,544 8.1.07 

Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 4,414 162 2,134 5 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 





OFred GiV, 6.055% 333 c% 122 7 


TOCRIB 6 kb é 4,748 162 2,256 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 


je ee a ee tet 10,423 260 3,760 1,752 
ae Se 41 6 262 117 
All other’ public 


and semi-public 
terminals, west- 





CPN ‘OIF. vies. 99 oe 67 48 
OURS 4 isso 10,564 266 4,088 1,917 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1944, to April 20, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 201,784 5,315 69,871 53,323 

All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OER. GIT... 260030 0% 14,967 2,003 1,490 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 


Aug. 1, 1944, to April 20, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 189,574 5,094 73,028 45,857 
All other public 


and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OPH. GIV. wuss 9,264 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending April 21, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

—Receipts— -—Shipments— 
19 





1945 1944 5 1944 
Minneapolis ... eae ° 23,760 1 
Kansas City .. 625 175 4,775 
Philadelphia .. 320 260 To ‘if 
Milwaukee ‘6 60 5,190 4,410 















GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
April 17 ... 168% 163% 174% 164% 165% 156% 154 149 169% 169% 
Apri 16: «... 7 162% 173% 163% 164% 155% 154 149 169% 169% 
April 19 168% 160% 172 162 162% 153% 153% 149 169% 169% 
April 20 ... 168% 159% 172% 160% 162% 152% 153% 149 169% 
April 21 ... 168 158% 172% 161% 163% 152% 153% 149 169% 
April 23 ... 169% 160% 173%. 162 164 153% The Ri, 169% 
- - r OATS — 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
April 17 ATP we 114% 112% Wes, Ae 65% 58% 62% 7% 
April 18 113% 111% 65% 58% 62% 57% 
April 19 112% 110% 64% 58% 61% 57% 
April 20 112% 109% 63% 57 % 60 5M 
April 21 112% 109% 63% 57% 59% %y 
April 23 ae 113% 110% a er eg 64 57% 59% % 
¢ RYE ,_ = FLAXSEED—————_, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
April 17 133% 130% 128% 123% 310 4, aout 310 daa 102% 
April 18 133% 129% 128% 123% 310 sree 310 102% 
April 19 131% 128% 128% 122% 310 ive-bss 310 eons 102% 
April 20 130% 127% 126% 121% 310 Ve 310 ee 100 
April 21 ... 181% 127% 127% 121% 310 sits 310 ye 100 
April .23 ... 1338 130% 130% 123% 310 re 310 Pk 98 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 


Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date April 14, and corresponding 
date of a year ago: 7—Wheat—, -——Corn—, -——Oats——, -——Rye——__ --Barley— 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 14 
eae ee ee ic 831 4,800 476 403 6 30 55 85 1 2 
| BT eee ee 3,308 4,415 1,675 1,220 1,784 779 892 3,340 351 57 
pO” ea oe eee 431 1,880 és as aa »’s pa mid es . 
GS sin sg CHE a e's. 1,376 8,200 4,482 1,298 921 342 6,367 11,657 1,181 $1 
ME eee isacesi es a se as 323 nf - ne _ . 
EL dee.iy. ps0 0 48 05 8,586 30,800 2,020 8 3,045 613 383 527 6,513 99 
a ee eee 6,433 3,579 204 594 278 104 37 34 80 1 
Sr 1,454 2,902 260 =e as s +e = : 
Famtchineen§... 0.80868 7,526 2,666 a se os ae 7 a ir} . 
Indianapolis ......... 588 1,773 1,206 598 38 81 18 78 aN . 
Kansas City ......... 18,815 8,874 2,202 2,234 47 101 296 498 819 91 
Milwaukee ........... 16 1,930 209 be 6 2 2 286 3,222 - 2,932 
Minneapolis .......... 10,028 22,999 735 64 722 541 943 4,614 5,012 2,584 
New Orleans ......... 296 926 235 20 13 24 ee 2s . 
Ae, Ea 118 719 5 24 _ 2 2 1 
ey ees oe 5,673 3,932 1,991 1,160 202 94 12 274 469 4 
Pr rere r 2 448 366 68 -% ~b 22 i 
Philadelphia ......... 281 2,256 211 384 20 23 30 46 ee 3 
, So; SR roe 1,216 3,365 1,106 474 384 44 31 118 144 
Sr 1,633 2,095 1,175 1,016 304 144 15 6 93 1 
ig a ne 263 280 208 20 9 19 Ss 26 6 7 
lS ee 3,983 1,065 10 13 10 6 158 ’ 
age Pe a ar oe Pr ee es ee io 
RR Pe ere Cea 1,730 502 ee 80 








74,739 110,406 





18,776 








9,644 8,113 2,949 9,091 21,670 18,074 
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ARNOLD 


ves Reus 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
o 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 


bss 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 





BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 

















FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 





. . e 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 





SAPPHIRE FLOUR 


Has Extra 
Bread Making Qualities 


The 34 years which have elapsed 
since the founding of the Montana 
Flour Mills Company have been the 
years of the state’s development as the 
third largest wheat producer in the 
Union, and during this period Mon- 
tana Hard Wheat has established a 
national reputation for the quality of 
the flour which can be made there- 
from. 


Starting our milling operations -with 
the very beginning of commercial wheat 
production, we have during these 34 
years devoted constant study, the best 
of mechanical equipment, and inten- 
sive laboratory research towards the 
objective of milling from this fine wheat 
those extra bread-making qualities 
which it is recognized as possessing. 


It is against this simple background 
that we modestly claim that SAP- 
PHIRE FLOUR reflects to the utmost 
the quality of the wheat from which it 
is milled. 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


General Offices 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


«i 





















DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW es A FLOUR MILLS CO. 
LIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Bhs Prompt aud Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity a. Cable Address 


800 bbls OKL *“Washita” 
Manufacturers wl High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 





MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 


LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS hinnesors 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, 














R AND ECONOMY 


ae bhi cline ns 








!wo of the Nation's Finest Flours 


“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas - 











Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














_ 118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minna. 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Waters 





CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT 1S Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 


<00k at Phese Celebrated saat roe 


ROYAL HOU 


OGLVIE FLouR 
FAMOUS 


GLENORA | 
BUFFALO 





Cable Address 





ie, 
The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED  sommx 


AND Really WASHED 


a TONIK WHeay ca 
bara-B. WHEAT GERM CEREq, ~™ 
= | 


Pea i eS OR SS ies cal 


Mills at 


OGILVIE MONTREAL FORT WILLIAM 
ALL CODES INNIPEG EDMONTON 
USED MONTREAL CANADA MEDICINE HAT 








IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


) Robin x 
FL 


00 
OUR | phot 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


ALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


{UMBERSTONE + MONTREAL ~ MONCTON 


1 RGR O@RUA 2 2°: 
















SPILLERS LIMITED | 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 























RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
‘seams — 

Since wh 
James lechardson & dons 





Sin lerchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 






4 
\ 
GSae wes 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 

















CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 4 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


; PRAT. 
Exporter 





FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 6% King Street, Eust 
Winnipeg, Manitoba rORONTO, CANADA 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


TRADE mana 


SELECTED ARO 


CABLE: LAKURON — TORONTO, CANADA 


| SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY + THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM + STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


2 SOR MRR ERs EURO ML ROR ES BNSLI TT: AR: MO RRL MSS REE BRE eS 


THE PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


A few decades ago, the site of the 
stately legislative building at Regina, 
Saskatchewan, was nothing but flat 
prairie land, with neither tree nor bush to 
break the monotony of the landscape. 
Today, the hand of man, working 
patiently and skillfully over the years, 
has transformed the grounds surrounding 
this building into one of the beauty spots 
of the prairies. 

Saskatchewan itself has rightfully 
earned the title of Canada’s major wheat 
province, from which pours year by year 
golden grain by the millions of bushels. 
The war years have meant a broadening 
of the agricultural base in this western 
province, with livestock and other crops 
making phenomenal gains—a stabilizing 
influence in the province’s economy. 

Regina, the capital city, is particu- 
larly noted as the headquarters of 
Canada’s famous red-coated R.C.M.P. 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Yoo == 




















~ JUTE 4 ~ gure 4 
BAGS iia o A iG S COTTON | pags 
COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 
Reena The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited : 
& L paws m4 ps ” i nak ee 3% 2 Head Office: MONTREAL, ounaec Y see ce 
CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 
Head ne Cable 
Office— gg 
a oso 









PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 














EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


TORONTO 











TORONTO, ONTARIO 








HH#laple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 





VANCOUVER 





PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 









Cable Address SION ALL 
“HASTINGS” cy CABLE CODES 









Montreal USED 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 














MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


—_—— 


SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘'FoRTGARRY” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 








COATSWORTH & COOPER | Export Flour 
ee INSURANCE 


= 
Grain and “All Risks’? 
Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Fee d $ Export and Domestic 


Ocean and Lake Insurance 








Exporters and Transportation 
Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
TORONTO, CANADA Export Flour Handling 
Western Assurance 
Company 





TORONTO, CANADA 
F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD 
Oanadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC.. 
American Agents 


Grain Shippers 111 John Street, New York S| 


Domestic and Export SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
TORONTO ELEVATORS Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 


LIMITED Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings 


Toronto Canada Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 





























GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. a CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour WANT ADS Standard the world over for cuttin 
“ss ” “ ” “ ” “ o small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 
SILVERKING GREAT STAR WOLF KEYSTONE «a's Oi s KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Cable Address: ‘“Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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EAL - TORONTO - WINNIPEG 











The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 






































= 3 | Millers of Canadian 
Ee Hard Wheat Flours 
a ‘é R ega l 3 
ms “Fleur de Lis” 
H “National” 
ae “Daily Bread” 
| “Citadel” 
ir 
) (Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 
and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 
“a BRANDS 
ey | “VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
nge “WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 
RS | THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 
: Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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to new workers. 


should know. 


ness, or indifference. 





ARE YOU TEMPTING IT? 


Do Your New 
Employees Know The 
Fundamentals of 


FIRE HAZARDS? 


Write us for a supply of instruction cards to be handed 
These cards list 12 brief rules of fire 
prevention in grain handling plants which every worker 


Your plant may be in danger due to ignorance, careless- 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 











QFLOURS/ 


Milled from the Hearts of 
Michigan Soft Winter Wheat 


* 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


bye bbls Capacity 


000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. | 


BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 














HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 








“Golden Loaf” t's our 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 


_ ST. — 











The instructor in Americanization 
had been lecturing intensely on the 
American flag to his class of aliens 


seeking citizenship. When he had 
finished, he turned to one of the 
students and asked: 
“Ginsburg, now please tell me— 
what flies over the city hall?” 
Ginsburg thought hard for a sec- 
ond, then answered: “‘Peedgins!” 


ee 
Papa glared sternly at his young 
hopeful. “Another bite like that, 
young man,” he said, “and you'll 
leave the table.” 
Sonny looked up. “Another bite 
like that,” he agreed, “and I'll be 


finished.” 
¢¢¢ 


Judge.—I have been informed that 
you are three months behind in your 
alimony, Mose. What have you to 
say? 

Mose.—Ah knows ah is, judge, but 
I jes’ couldn’t he’p it. You see mah 
second wife ain’t nowhere near as 
good a worker as ah expected her 


to be! 
eo 


“It must be quite difficult to eat 
soup with a mustache.” 

“Yes, it’s quite a strain.”—U.S.S. 
Fuller Gangster. 


¢?¢ ¢ 


Sam.—Do you serve fresh crabs 
here? 
Waitress.—We serve anyone, sir; 


sit down!! 
¢?¢ 


A touching story concerns a wisp 
of a man who bought a ferocious tiger 
at an auction, outbidding several 
prominent circus proprietors. ‘What 
are you gonna do with that man- 
eating beast?” he was asked by the 
head of a wild animal act; “going 
into competition with us?” “Oh, no,” 
said the little man, “it isn’t that. 
But my poor wife died last week and 
I’m lonely.”—Bennett Cerf. 


¢$¢¢ 


A motorist was observing a farmer 
tilling a rocky farm in Vermont, 
and remarked: 

Motorist.—Honest, my friend, I 
don’t know how you make a living 
on this farm. Look at the rocks 
everywhere! 

Yankee.—I ain’t so poor as ye think 
I be. I don’t own this farm. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Diner.—I beg your pardon, but why 
do all the girls stare at me? : 

Waitress.—I’m not supposed to tell 
you, sir, but we got some of our food 
from the school of cookery and home 
economics, next door, and if you get 
sick, after that omelet you’ve just 
eaten, those girls have all failed in 
their examination. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Daughter (preparing for college, to 
her mother).—I shall study psychol- 
ogy, physiology .. . 

Mother (interrupting).—I have ar- 
ranged for you to study roastology, 
bakology, darnology and general do- 
mesticology. 
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ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 











VOIGT MILLING CO. 
=" Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
od 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


Sales Office 


MINNEAPOLIS 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 








RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





Bas QI OL. W/] 











PONIES so 





FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY — 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILES C¢ 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


_—_ 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Cable Address: “DorrracH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS | 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CovENtTRY,” London 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 
Seething Lane 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘Alkers,’’ London. 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





W.H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “‘Grarns,’”’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ““Puiiip,”” Dundee 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





163, Hope Street, GLASGOW LIVERPOOL LEITH 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,’” Glasgow DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLomA,’' Glasgow 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











y Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK | Foh—-m ge}, | 
PHILADELPHIA 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FTLOUR bomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave... CHICAGO. ILL. 





H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 





Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





-FLOU R—— 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














oe of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 





a 











Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Ww Fy 
phis, Te 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 











“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 


Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 











MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY = 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN Cc * DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - x. . pact 4 ICES sai 

y o ew Yor Nashville Peo 
= — jabs Chicago Enid Galveston 

» Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
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Flour enrichment is simple — sure — 























Pe. and safe with N-A's 3-Way Service: 

3 1. N-Richment-A*, with its 10% 
ae safety factor 
a i 2. N-A Technical Field Service 
ae 3. N-A Enrichment Feeders 
tees 43 
Ee 7 So choose the type of N-Richment-A 
- 13 best suited to your needs for adherence 
4 TYPE 4 N-RICHMENT-A to formula, stability and uniform feed- 
tees 28 This type has ferrum reductum as its : eas . 
i. suited SE aan: mak diem tad ot too tale ing qualities — plus a complete enrich- 
-_ of % oz. of N-RICHMENT.-A to 100 lbs. : 

7 of flour, there is practically no ash addi- ment service. 

ie tion from the concentrate. 

| : TYPE 4- A N-RICHMENT- A “Registered Trade Mark 

a7 This type is the same as Type 4 except 
= that it is compounded to be fed at the 
ee. 48 — of % oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 
.. ie s. of flour. 
over 3 WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 


29 TYPE 5 N-RICHMENT-A 


ee 8 This type has sodium iron pyrophos- se: 
m,. «S phate as its source of iron and is com- 


pounded to be fed at the rate of ¥% oz. 
10 of N-RICHMENT.-A to 100 lbs. of flour. 
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Soldier, meet a new employer 


Sure enough, soldier, the curious amber- 
colored material you see here may some day 
help create the new jobs we’re all counting on. 

For new products make new jobs, and here’s 
one we think has a great future. 

It’s known as polyamide resin; it’s made 
from soybeans, and it’s one of the best heat- 
sealing agents yet developed. Coat a pack- 
aging paper with it and just a touch of a hot 
iron will give you a seal that’s stronger than 
the paper itself. 

It can also be used in the manufacture of 
printing inks, lacquers, adhesives, sealing wax, 
wood sealers. In fact, we’ve only just begun 


to explore all its possible applications. 


The formula for polyamide resin was de- 
veloped by U. S. Department of Agriculture 
scientists — the manufacturing process by 
General Mills. Recent increases in production 
of polyamide resin and many other General 
Mills products have been made primarily for 
war purposes. But once our war job is done, 
we will expand our production as rapidly as 
possible. 

For it is in this way we think our company 
will best be able to serve America—by 
aggressive research, steady expansion, 
leading to new jobs. .. new markets 
and a more dependable income for the 
farmer . .. and better living for all of us. 





Copyright 1945, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota, makers of Soy Products, Wheaties, Kix, Cheerioats, Gold Medal Enriched 
Flour, Softasilk Cake Flour, Bisquick, Betty Crocker Soup, Larro Feeds, Bakery Flours, Semolina and Durum Flours, Wheat Gluten and 
Starches, Vitamin Products, Naval Ordnance and other Mechanical Products. 
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